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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’s WORKS. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


In considering Leighton’s language, I may ob- 
serve that he never uses the corrupt phrase averse 
to, sometimes used in his day, and almost univer- 
sally at the present day, but always writes “ averse 
from.” 

Abp. Leighton, from his learned and allusive 
style, and the imperfect state of his MSS., pecu- 
liarly requires annotation. While this want is 
admirably supplied, as regards the Eighteen Ser- 
mons, by the second editor; Mr. Pearson, on the 
other hand, does not attempt to verify the quota- 
tions, develop the allusions, or explain what is 


obscure. While directing attention to the Notes of 


Rivington’s edition, I do not include the Appendix 
or Addenda, which extend from p. 297. to p. 347. 
inclusive, and contain a number of separate trea- 
tises, which, however excellent in themselves, 
would doubtless be considered as undesirable in a 
reprint. 

Having thus tested the modern standard edition 
of Abp. Leighton’s Works, so far as the Eighteen 
Sermons go, by a comparison with the original 
text, I must leave it to others, who have the ne- 
cessary books within reach, to apply a similar test 
to the remaining works. 

Mr. Pearson gives thirty-three Sermons, but 
does not inform us when the last-fifteen were first 
published. Along with an Exposition on the 
Creed, &c., Dr. Fall published, in 1701, two Ser- 
mons (Nos. 29. and 30. in Pearson): one on 
Matt. xxii. 37—39., the other on Heb. viii. 10. 
A third Sermon, viz. one delivered “ before the 
Parliament at Edinburgh,” was published in 1708 
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along with Leighton’s Rules for a Holy Life, and 


Short Catechism — this is No. 28. in Pearson. 
Yen new Sermons were published by Wilson in 


| 1746: two Sermons then remain which I cannot 


account for. 

On the last fifteen Sermons, as they stand in 

Pearson, I shall make a few Notes and Queries. 

_“ As that luxurious King who caused to be painted on 
his tomb two fingers as sounding one upon another, with 
that word, All is not worth so much, Non tanti est? — 
Serm. XTX. p. 304. 

Who was “that luxurious King,” who thus 

snapped his fingers at the world he had to leave ? 

_“ That Rabbin who lived twelve years in a dungeon in 
I rancis’s time, called a book he wrote The Polar Splen- 
dour; implying that he had then seen most intellectual 
light when he had seen least sensible light.” — Serm. 
XXXII. p. 448. 

Who was that illuminated Rabbi? Again, Who 
was Zopyrus ?* 

“If that Persian Prince could so prize his Zopyrus, 
who was mangled for his service,” &c. — Serm. XXXIII. 
p. 473. 

Whose words are referred to in the following 
passage ? — 

“ As he said of ‘golden cups and wooden priests,’ so w« 
may say of that Church which values them so much, 
They are well looked to, neatly adorned, but their priests 
grossly ignorant.” — Jb, p. 464. 

To be at a point with, meaning I suppose to be 
at daggers drawu, as we may say, is a phrase 
I have not met before. It occurs in Sermon 
XXVIL., “that thou art at a point with all the 
world, and hast given up all to wait on Him,” p. 
399. 

To run the bach-trade is another phrase new to 
me:— 

“Tut that we may imitate Him in his Life, we must 
run the back-trade, and begin with His Death, and must 
die with Him.” — Serm, XXVIII. p. 416. 

“ Brangled,” meaning shaken, occurs in the same 
Sermon : — 

“ Will the pillars be brangled, because of the swarm of 
flies that are about them?” p. 414. 

“As shuffles and hot quarrels.” — Serm. XIX. p, 306. 

Is not “shuflles” a misprint for scuffles ? 

Distorted or riolented.” — Serm. XXIV. p. 367. 

Is the latter word genuine, or a misprint for 
violenced Should not “ affront” in the following 
passage be assent ; implicit obedience (even though 
the consequence be injurious), being preferred to 
and contrasted with “a profitable breach” of 
orders ? 

“ We know how heinously Kings take the presumption 
of their Ambassadors in this kind; though reason be pre- 
tended, and perhaps justly, yet even they account Obedi- 
ence better than Sacrifice: yea, some of them have been 
so precise and tender of their Prerogative, that they have 


[* See the story of Zopyrus in Herodotus, iii. c. 153., &c.] 
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preferred a damageable affront to their commands before 
a profitable breach of them.” — Serm. XXXIII_p. 469. 


If affront be the right word, the author's mean- 
ing must be that kings prefer the open defiance 
of their enemies, however injurious, to the disobe- 
dience of their servants, however profitable. Or, 
could affront be used in a good sense, viz. a meet- 
ing their wishes, a compliance with their com- 
mands ? 

In Serm. XXII. p. 340., a “pile of grass” is 
used to mean a blade or spear of grass. 

Whence is the aphorism so frequently quoted 
by Leighton— Swnma Religionis imitari quem co- 
lis? It occurs twice in the Sermons, and once 
in the Prelections : — 

“It is the substance of Religion to be like Him Whom 
we worship. Man’s end and perfection is, likeness to God. 
. . « He became like us that we might become like Him. 
God first put on Man, that Man might put on God.” — 
Serm. XUX. p. 309. 

“This is the substance of Religion, to imitate Him 
Whom we worship. Can there be a higher or nobler de- 
sign in the world, than to be God-like, and like Jesus 
Cirist? He became like us, that we might be the more 
like Him, He took our nature upon Him, that He might 
transfuse His into us.” — Serm. XXVIII. p. 416. 

“In subordination to these [the Scriptures] you may 
also use the writings of pious men that are agreeable to 
them, and particularly that little book of & Kempis, Of 
the Imitation of Christ, since the sum and substance of 
Religion consists in imitating the Being that is the Ob- 
ject of your worship.” — Valedictory Oration, sub fin., 
Trans., p. 350. 

This Aphorism would- make a good motto for 
the De Jmitatione, but is not taken from it as I 
at first thought. 

Mr. Pearson tells us, “One of his favourite 
Axioms was, that ‘ All things operate according to 
the disposition of the subject.’” — Life, p. cxxxix. 
I do not remember where this occurs in Leigh- 
ton’s Works, but it is obviously the same as that 
quoted by Dr. H. More in his Introduction to the 
Defence of the Threefold Cabbala : — 


“That saying in the Schools is not so trivial as true, 


Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis, Every- 
thing is as it ts taken, or at least appears to be so. The 
tincture of our own natures stains the appearance of 
all objects.” — Conjectura Cabbalistica, Loudon, 1655, p. 
95. 


Coleridge was fond of quoting a similar aphorism, 
Quantum sumus, scimus, Such as we are, such is 
our Knowledge, or rather, Such as we ARE, such is 
our Capacity and Power of Knowing. 

Dr. Doddridge, in the Preface before referred 
to, thus comments on the labours of the first Edi- 
tor, Dr. Fall: — 

“The numberless errors which I had observed in the 
First Edition of all his English works, by which the sense 
of many passages is absolutely destroyed, and that of 
scores and hundreds very much obscured, made me the 
more ready to attempt the paying this little tribute of 
respect to his memory, which no words or actions can 
fully express . . . The quarto edition of the incompara- 


ble Commentary upon thé First Epistle of Peter, I may 
venture to pronounce the most faulty piece of printing I 
ever remember to have seen in any language.” 


Dr. Doddridge tells us he supplied with his pen 
what he thought deficient, and “here and there 
exchanged a Scots word or phrase for an Eng- 
lish one.” He adds : — 


“I thought that to have distinguished all these correc- 
tions by different characters, crotchets, or inverted 
commas would have injured the beauty of the impres- 
sions ..... If any are curious enough to desire exactly 
to know it, they may get surer information by comparing 
this edition with the former, by which they may judge 
of the little, but, as I thought, very necessary freedoms 
taken with the manuscript pieces.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the next Editor 
will prove “curious enough” to make this com- 
parison, and give us as exactly as possible Leigh- 
ton's own words, “ Scots phrases” and all. 

The Prelectiones Theologice, or Theological 
Dissertations, were published by Dr. Fall, Lon- 
don, 1693, 4to.* From the Editor's preface, one 
is led to suspect that the Latin text is probably as 
faulty as that of the English works.— He ob- 
serves: — 

“ The Lectures I now present thee with, I caused to be 
copied out fair from a MS. in the Author’s own handwrit- 
ing; which was a work that required great care and at- 
tention, on account of the blots and interlineations of that 
original MS. ; for the Author had written them in haste, 
and without the least thought of ever publishing them.” 

These incomparable Lectures ought to take 
such a position in theological, as Bacon's Essays 
take in general, literature. They are worthy of 
an Aldine Edition, and an Editor to match. 

Mr. Pearson asserts that the Latin Prelections 
have been translated by Dr. Fall, vol. i. p. clxxiii. 
This I am inclined to doubt. In the translation 
before me, dated 1763, years after Dr. Fall's death, 
no allusion occurs to any former translation, and 
it is evidently by another band. The title is as 
follows : — 

“TreoLocicaL Lectures, Read in the Publick Hall 
of the University of Edinburgh. Together with Ex- 
noRTATIONS to the Candidates for the Degree of Master 
of Arts. By Roperr Principal of that 
University, and afterwards Archbishop of Glasgow. 
Translated from the Original Latin. To which are added 
Rules and Instructions for a Holy Life, and other Re- 
mains of the same excellent Author. London, Printed by 
D. Wilson, at Plato’s Head, in the Strand, «.p.ccLx11.” 
—Pp. 410. 8vo. 

The “ Other Remains” are eight “ Letters from 


* In the same vol. were published Meditations in Latin 
on Psalms iv., xxxii., and exxx., which were afterwards 
translated under the superintendence of Dr. Doddridge, 
and published in 1748. 

+ Since writing the above I have seen Professor Schole- 
field’s valuable edition of Leighton’s Latin Works (Can- 


| tab. 1828, 8vo.), which confirms my distrust of all the 


previous editions. It ought to be incorporated for the 
future in all complete editions of Leighton’s Works; and 
the Old English translation ought to be corrected by it. 
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Abp. Leighton,” and his Defence of Moderate 
Episcopacy. 

Some other time I may send some Notes on 
these Lectures, but now one must suflice : — 

“The Holy Scriptures descend to the weakness of our 
capacities, and, as the Hebrews express it, Lex Dei loqui- 
tur linguam filiorum hominum, ‘The Law of God speaks 
the language of the children of men.’ — Leet. i. p. 9. 

Dr. H. More, in the above cited Introduction, 
quotes the same aphorism —“ Loquitur lex jurta 


* linguam humanam, that the Law speaks according 


to the language of the sons of men;” and he 
illustrates it at length — p. 102. Cf. also More's 
Second Lash of Alazonomastix, Cambridge, 1651, 
pp- 108—120., where he shows that “ Scripture 
speaks according to the outward appearance of 
things to sense, and the vulgar opinions of men ;” 
—i.e. kat ougaciv Kal Kar’ 

The Rules for a Holy Life, which may be called 
the English i Kempis, was first printed by Joshua 
Downing, London, 1708, 12mo. In the edition of 
1763 occurs this passage : — 

“ Unite thy heart from all things, and unite it only to 
God.” —Seet. vi. 

Is the original word Un-knit or Un-unite ? 
In Pearson it is Disunite. 

With regard to the Lost MSS. of Abp. Leigh- 
ton, Mr. Pearson writes : — 

“ It is greatly to be deplored that some of his produc- 
tions, which came into the hands of his earlier editors, 
are since irrecoverably lost. I allude patticularly to his 
Discourses on that masterly summary of Christian doc- 
trine and practice, composed for the Ephesians by St. Paul, 
on which the powers of Leighton’s congenial mind could 
not fail of being happily exerted. In an advertisement 
prefixed to the 1*t edn. of the 2.4 vol. of his Commentary 
on Peter, published in London in 1694, Dr. Fall says that 
these Discourses are in his possession, and he holds out a 
prospect of their being hereafter printed: and Mr. Wilson 
in his preface to the edition of 1748 speaks of trying to 
recover them. Mention is also made by Dr. Doddridge 
in his preface to Wilson’s edition, of a large collection of 
the Abp.’s Letters, communicated by Dr. Latham of Derby, 
and by the Rev. Mr. William Arthur of Newcastle, which 
were meant to be inserted in a future and more extended 
life. But the hopes thus raised have melted away, as the 
foam upon the water.”—Pp. vi—vii. 

The Editor of the second edition, writing in 
1745, says that he has seen some MS. Sermons, 
and A Comment on the cxixt* Psalm, by Leighton. 
—p. xvii. 

It is worth while registering these losses in 
“N.& Q.,” as some of the MSS. might yet turn 
up. 

Thirty-four years have elapsed since Mr. Pear- 
son's book appeared, and meantime many much 
improved editions of far less important works 
have been published; but Leighton, our Fenelon 
and a Kempis, as well as one of the noblest of our 
glorious School of English Platonists — Leighton 
seems forgotten, at least as far as Editors are con- 
cerned. Would that some congenial mind who 


, had the necessary time and opportunities, could 

| be stirred up to the pleasant task of preparing a 
new edition of the works of this great and gout 
'man.* These few and imperfect notes and hints 
of mine will not have been in vain, should they 
induce some more competent hand to follow them 
up, were it only so far as to assist in preparing 
the way for a new and improved edition. I need 
scarcely suggest, in conclusion, that without over- 
loading this proposed edition with annotations, 
some of the most striking and appropriate of 
Coleridge’s comments would doubtless be ap- 
pended by a discerning Editor. 

Mr. Pearson seems to have devoted himself 
chiefly to the Life, and taken less pains about 
the Works. In the former the materials are in- 
dustriously collected, and well worked up into a 
very interesting whole. Two things, however, 
will show Mr. Pearson's tone — viz. his elaborate 
strictures on, and apologies for, the “ blemish” 
or “ disease” of “ Mysticism” in Leighton, es- 
pecially as exhibited in his Rules for a Holy Life : 
and his declaring that Leighton’s conduct in re- 
ceiving the Orders of Deacon and Priest from « 
Bishop previous to being consecrated a Bishop 
himself, and thereby ignoring the Orders of the 
Presbyterians, “ is open to just exception.”"—See 
the Life by Pearson, pp. vi. clxx. xlvi. 

With regard to abp. Leighton’s Library, Bp. 
Burnet tells us that — 

“He had gathered a well chosen library of curious as 


| well as useful books; which he left to the diocese of 


Dunblane, for the use of the clergy there, that country 
being ill provided with books.” 

And Mr. Pearson tells us that — 

“ His French Bible, now in the Library of Dunblane, 
is marked in numerous places; and the blank leaves of it 
are filled with extracts made by his own pen from Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and several other Fa- 
thers. But the Bible which he had in daily use gave vet 
stronger testimony to his intimate and delightful ac- 
quaintance with its contents. With the Book of Psalins 
he was particularly conversant ... ‘Scarce a line in 
that sacred Psalter (writes his nephew) that hath passed 
without the stroke of his pencil.’ ” — I’. exx. 

Perhaps some one in the neighbourhood of 
Dunblane, at once a lover of Leighton and a lover 
of books, would give us a glimpse into this “li- 
brary of curious and useful books,” note some of 
the most remarkable, and glean up some of Leigh- 
ton’s stray annotations ? Perhaps, too, some future 
Editor would find it worth while to publish the 
Notes and Extracts from the Fathers in the two 
Bibles referred to by Mr. Pearson. 


[* Our correspondent will be glad to hear that a gen- 
tleman of congenial mind, and well qualified for the task, 
has been for some time engaged —if not in the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of Leighton — at least in annotating 
his Works, and tracing his authorities and allusions. 
These are such important steps towards a new editior. 
that we venture to hope they will eventually lead him to 
undertake one. — Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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Mr. Pearson gives what to ordinary eyes would 
seem a very unpleasing Portrait of Leighton, 
though he seems to think very differently of it 
(p. clv.) : it is “ Engraved by A. W. Warren from 
a Portrait by White.” 
tic Portrait known to exist?* Mr. Pearson says 
the Archbishop had always a strong objection to 


Is there any other authen- | 


have his portrait taken, and that it was taken | 


clandestinely (p. exlii.) 


With regard to Abp. Leighton’s Death, it is to | 
be regretted that Mr. Pearson did not give Bp. | 
Burnet’s exact words, instead of paraphrasing | 


them : — 


“ He used often to say that if he were to choose a place 
to die in, it should be an Ixx. It looked like a Pilgrim’s 
going Home, to whom this World was all as an Inn, and 
who was weary of the noise and confusion in it. He 
added that the oflicious tenderness and care of friends 
was an entanglement to a dying man; and that the un- 
concerned attendance of those that could be procured in 
such a place would give less disturbance. And he ob- 
tained what he desired; for he died at the Bell Inn in 
Warwick-lane.” 

To Burnet’s account, I may append that of Dr. 
Fall, who also was well acquainted with Leighton. 
After a glowing eulogy on his holy Life and 
“* Heavenly Converse,” he proceeds : — 

“ Such a Life, we may easily persuade ourselves, must 
make the thought of Death, not only tolerable, but de- 
sirable. Accordingly it had this noble effect upon him. 
In a Paper left under his own hand [since lost] he be- 
speaks that day in a most glorious and triumphant man- 
ner: his Expressions seem rapturous and ecstatic, as 
though his Wishes and Desires had anticipated the real 
and solemn celebration of his Nuptials with the Lamb of 
God .... He sometimes expressed his desire of not 
being troublesome to his friends at his Death; and God 
gratified to the full his modest humble choice: he dying 
at an Inn in his sleep. . . . So kind and condescending a 
Master do we serve, who not only enriches the Souls of 
His faithful servants with His best Treasures, but often 
indulges them in lesser matters [and giveth to His beloved 
even in their Sleep. ]” — Preface to Tracts, Lond., 1708. 

It will be remembered that Abp. Leighton 
resigned his See in 1673, and retired to Broad- 
hurst, a demesne in the parish of Horsted Keynes, 
near Cuckfield, Sussex, belonging to his sister, 
the widow of Edward Lightmaker, Esq.; and 
with her he continued till his death, in 1684. His 
remains were conveyed to Horsted Keynes, which 
is described as a picturesque village nestled in hills 
and woods, in the rich country bordering the 
South Downs, and were interred in an ancient 
chancel, which has since been taken down. About 
three years ago an Appeal was made for funds to 


* Lowndes mentions a Selection from Leighton’s Works, 
Lond. 1758, 8vo., which has a portrait, xt. 40. 1654, by 
R. Strange. I may remark that in Mr. Pearson’s edition, 
as published by H. Bohn in two vols., Lond. 1846, there 
is a much more pleasing portrait than that in the library 
edition: the former was “ Engraved by H. Adlard from a 
Portrait by White; and published by James Duncan, 37. 
Paternoster Row, March, 1829." 


| which he places them. 
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raise a Memorial to Abp. Leighton. Those who 
issued the Appeal proposed to erect a plain tomb, 
bearing the original inscription, on the spot where 
Leighton is interred; as the slab which covered 
his grave was broken, and the pieces built into 
the adjacent wall.* Their next object was to raise 
a fund for the support of the Horsted Keynes 
Schools, which had been reduced by the loss of an 
endowment which came from the Lightmakers. 
I have never heard how this Appeal prospered, or 
whether the thousand pounds solicited were col- 
lected. E1RIONNACH. 


P.S. Since this paper has been in the Edi- 
tor’s hands I have had an opportunity of seeing 
Lowndes. His bibliography of Leighton is very 
imperfect, and, I trust, will be improved in Mr. 
Bohn’s reprint. I was surprised to find that, 
though he places Mr. Pearson's Edition first, he 
does not take the popular estimate of it. After 
enumerating the editions of Pearson, Middleton, 
and Jerment, he remarks of the last, viz. Dr. Jer- 
ment’s edit. of 1820, “ By far the best Edition of 
these most valuable works. The former Editions 
are extremely incorrect.” By “former editions” 
Lowndes refers not to time, but to the order in 
Let me ask in conclusion, 
Is Dr. Jerment’s “ by far the best edition ?” and, 
if so, is it a really good one ? 


PROHIBITION OF PROPHECIES. 


Prophecies upon declaration of arms, fields, 
names, cognizances, or badges, were made felony 
without benefit of clergy by 33 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
The 5th Eliz. c. 15. was directed against the same 
mischief, but was less severe in its punishment, 
which was only imprisonment. The latter statute 
prohibited prophecies by writing, singing, or other 
open speech or deed, by the occasion of any arms, 
fields, beasts, badges, or other like things accus- 
tomed in arms, cognizances, or signets, or by rea- 
son of any time, year, or day, name, bloodshed, or 
war, to the intent thereby to make any rebellion, 
insurrection, dissension, loss of life, or other dis- 
turbance within this realm, or other the Queen’s 
dominions. Upon these enactments Lord Coke 
remarks, (3 Jnst. p. 128.) : 

“He that hath read our histories shall find what 
lamentable and fatal events have fallen out upon vain 
prophecies carried out of the inventions of wicked men, 
pretended to be ancient, but newly framed to deceive true 
men: and withal, how credulous and inclinable our coun- 
trymen in former times to them have been.” 

Some instances of punishment inflicted on ac- 
count of prophecies occur in history. Thus Do- 
mitian put Metius Pomposianus to death, for 
having an imperatorial nativity (é. e. an astrologi- 


[* See “N. & Q.” ix. 
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cal prediction that he would be emperor), and for 
carrying about a map of the earth on parchment, 
and speeches of kings and generals extracted from 
Livy. (Suet. Dom. 1¢.) The latter offence con- 
sisted in a supposed ambition to be a king or 
general. Vespasian had been cautioned against 
the same person, in consequence of his having 
this nativity. (Suet. Vesp. 14.) Bentivoglio, the 
lord of Bologna, likewise subjected the celebrated 
astrologer, Luca Gaurico, to five inflictions of the 
torture called the strappado, for having predicted 
that he would be expelled from his states. See 
“N. & Q,” 2 S. iv. 353. L. 


MEMORIALS TO THE TREASURY. 

The early correspondence and papers of the 
‘Treasury now deposited at the Public Record 
Office contain information of so varied and mis- 
cellaneous a description, that there are but few 
features of English History, either in its state or 
diplomatic relations, or in its less important, but 
not the less interesting incidents, which may not 
meet with ample illustration from these docu- 
ments. 

From a perusal over any extended period of the 
correspondence addressed to the Treasury, or the 
memorials and petitions presented to that Board, 
it would appear that the community were in the 
habit of asking the advice and assistance of the 
Treasury upon all occasions, even the most tri- 
vial; hence arises the great mass of papers con- 
taining detailed narratives of many private 
grievances, and altogether forming a curious and 
valuable illustration of the domestic life and man- 
ners of the English people. 

A large portion of the memorials consists of 
applications for places under government, in which 
the petitioners’ claims, if any, are set forth, such 
as the following : — 

“To the Rt Hono” the Lords of their 

Treasury. 
“The humble Peticén of John Baskett, 
“ Sheweth 
“That your Pet being the first that undertook to 
serve his Majt* with Parchment Cartridges for his 
Majt*s Fleet, by which meanes he saved his Majte 
severall thousand pounds, And there being now severall 
places to be disposed of by the late duty upon Paper, &c. 
“Your Pet" therefore humbly prays yor Lordrrs 
to grant him the place of one of the Com", 
Comptroller or Receiver of the said Duty. 
* And your Pet" shall ever pray.” 
(in dorso) 

“ The Peticdn of Baskett. 

“ Recommended by my L# Privy Seale. 

“ Paper, &c.” 

Or we may look at a humbler sphere of action : 
a woman advanced in years has a scaffold erected 
before her house in Westminster to view the coro- 
nation of one of the kings ; but the erection gives 
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way, and the old dame pays for peeping by a 
broken thigh, while her mother, an aged person, is 
nearly killed. This is a case where the charity of 
the Treasury may be tried, so off we start to the 
Cockpit at Whitehall with the following tale of 
distress — 

“To The Rt Hone The L*s Comissioners of His Ma- 

jesties Treasury. 
“ The Humble Petition of Ann Ansell, Spinster, 

Sheweth, 

“That your Petitioner had her Thigh broke at the 
Coronation of his Late Majesty, at her House in the 
Sanctuary, by the Fall of a Scaffold, and it was so much 
bruised that it could not be set, whereby she continues 
very lame ever since, which has render'd her incapable 
of her Business, being now in the 6" year of her Ave. 
her Mother also was almost killed at the same Time. 

“Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays 
your Honours to take her distressed condition 
into your Consideration, and in regard to the 
Great Losses she has sustained thro’ this mis- 
fortune to grant for her relief, She may be 
thought a proper object of his Majesty’s Com- 
passion and Charity in what manner you 

Honours shall] think fit. 
“And your Petitioner as in Duty bound 

shall ever pray,” &c. 

We now come to a repentant blasphemer, who 
for disseminating his unseemly writings was com- 
pelled to flee from the vengeance of an ex-officio 
information of the Attorney-General. This is 
illustrated by the following curious petition. It 
is undated, but there is plenty of internal evidence 
whereby the period may be approximately deter- 
mined : — 

“To the most Noble Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 
First Lord Commissioner, and the rest of the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury. 

“The Petition of Elizabeth Cannon, Widow and 
telict of the Rev? Dr Cannon, late Dean of Lincoln, 
deceased, and of Thomas Cannon, her Son, and of Ed- 
ward Brooman and Redshaw. 

Most humbly Sheweth, 

“ That about five years since your Petit", Thomas 
Cannon, was taken into the Custody of a Messenger upon 
the Information of one Purser, a Printer (who was like- 


| wise taken into Custody at the same time), Your said 


Petit" being charged with the heinous Offence of Compo- 
sing, as Purser was of Printing and Publishing, a certain 
Tract or Pamphlet, containing the most detestable Prin- 
ciples of Impurity, not fit to be even remembred in the 
Title. 

“That after a short Confinement at the Messenger’s 
house, your said Petit" and the Printer both obtained 
their Enlargement, upon Bail given for their Appearance, 
to Answer to any Information or Charge which the Ofii- 
cers of the Crown should be pleased to Exhibit against 
them, Your said Petit" being bound in a Recognizance of 
£100 penalty, together with your other Petit’ Brooman 
and Redshaw as his Suretys, who severally engaged 
themselves in the Penalty of £200 each, but with the 
Precaution of taking a previous Indemnity, by Counter 
Bond, from your Petit® Elizabeth Cannon. 

“That an Information was afterwards exhibited in the 
Court of King’s Bench in the Name of his Majesty's At- 
torney General against the Printer, who appeared, and 
took his Tryal, and underwent one part of the Sentence 
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inflicted upon him by the Law, but, as your Petit™ are 
informed, was pardoned the infamous part of it. 

“ That your Petit® Thomas Cannon, upon the first re- | 
flection, Stung with the utmost remorse of Conscience at 
the heinousness of his guilt, and not daring to throw | 
himself upon the Justice of his offended Country, whilst 
the Memory of his Crime was yet recent, and his Contri- | 
tion wanted the opportunity of time to approve its Sin- 
cerity, Did withdraw himself from the weight of so heavy 
a Prosecution into Foreign parts, where he resided near 
three years, and then returned to England, partly,con- 
strained by Necessity (having neither property nor any | 
other means of subsisting himself), but principally in 
Order to make the only Atonement in his power to the 
Publick, by Printing and Publishing his Retraction or | 
Recantation, in which your said Petit" has in a Short 
Treatise, drawn up by him during his Exile, and Sub- 
scribed with his name, from a due Sense of Religion, and 
other Conscientious Motives, endeavoured to obviate the 
Mischiefs arising from his former Publication, by Re- 
canting and abjuring in the most solemn manner the 
Principles there broached. 

“That since your said Petit" return to England, he 
has lived the most recluse life at Windsor with your 
other Petit® his Mother, abstracted from Society, and 
almost wholly dedicated to Religious Offices; and to the 
constant Tenor of his life and Conversation, from the first 
hour of his Exile to the present period, and to his future 
Conduct and behavior (to be guarded and secured in such 
manner as your Lordships shall think proper), Your said 
Petit® begs leave to Appeal for the Sincerity of that Re- 
cantation which he has upwards of two years since 
(without any other Constraint than from the pure Mo- | 
tives of Conscience) made in his Publication from the 
Press, most humbly Imploring your Lordships that the 
same, together with his long Sufferings for a Series of | 
five vears past, attended with a Disappointment in every 
View of Life in consequence of his offence, may be now 
accepted in some degree of Satisfaction and Attonement 
to the Justice of the Publick, and that the memory of his 
Crime (which it is hoped hath been long since buried in 
Oblivion) shall not be again revived by further Prosecu- | 
tion against your said Petit", who cannot reflect upon his | 
past Otfence without Horror and Detestation. 

“ That in consequence of your said Petit" having De- 
clined tp take his Tryal, by withdrawing into foreign | 
parts, His Majesty’s Attorney General was pleased to 
give directions for prosecuting your said Petit" to an 
Outlawry, and for Estreating his Recognizance against 
his Bail; upon which some proceedings have been had, 
and will, as all your Petit™ have too much reason to ap- | 

rehend, be too soon perfected, unless prevented by your 

sordships’ Indulgence and favourable Interposition. 

“ For after your Petit", Thomas Cannon, had returned 
to England, and been two years resident at your Petit" 
his Mother’s house at Windsor, with a Security which 
the Sincerity of his repentance could only give him, 
Your said Petit" received an Alarum from your other 
Petit™ the Bail, who, with all the terrors of an imme- | 
diate Levy of their Security under the Crown process, 
Have lately applyed to your Petit", the Mother, for an In- | 
demnity upon her Counter Bond, and insisted upon her 
immediately paying down the whole Caution money. | 

“ That your Petit", the Bail, are in very Indigent Cir- , 
cumstances, and with all the Substance they have in the | 
World Incapable of Satisfying the Levy to be made upon 
them in the first Instance. And your Petit", the Mother, 
is equally Incapable of Satisfying either the Crown or the 
Bail, being reduced to a small Pension or Annuity for | 
life only for the Support of herself and two Daughters, as 
well as her unhappy Son, who have no other dependance 
whatever; Nor is your other Petit". Thomas Cannon, in 
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thé power of your Petits his Mother and Bail, having 


| again withdrawn himself into retirement to avoid the 


impending Danger; So that the further Prosecuting the 
Recognizance must inevitably terminate in the utter ruin 
of your Petit" Elizabeth Cannon. 

“That your said Petit® is descended from a Stock 
which hath born the Publick better fruit; and, having 
already lost her Eldest Son in the Service of his Country 
at the Battle of Fontenoy, humbly hopes that the Ser- 
vices of her father, the late Bishop Moore, and of her late 
Husband in the Cause of Religion and Virtue, and of her 
Eldest Son in the Cause of his Country, will be weighed 
against the Demerits of her now only Surviving Son, that 
herself and the other Innocent branches of her family 
shall not be involved in the same common ruin, and that 
her once offending and now Penitent Offspring shall 
learn hereafter to Revere that Government whose Lenity 
and Clemency he has Experienced, and shall not be de- 
prived by the Severity of the Law from an Opportunity 
of giving the Publick further fruits of his Repentance in 
a future course of Life Expressive of his utter abhorrence 


| and detestation of the Principles which have unhappily 


fallen from his Pen, but never yet descended into his 
heart. 

“ Wherefore Your Petitioners most humbly Pray 
Your Lordships out of your Great Goodness 
and Compassion, and more Especiall¢ out of 
tenderness to your Petit® the Mother (now 
declining in the Vale of Years), That vour 
Lordships will be pleased to Issue your War- 
rant or Directions to his Majesty's Attorney 
General to put a Speedy and Effectual Stop to 
all further Proceedings in the premisses upon 
the said Information, Outlawry, and Estreated 
Recognizance, And to grant Your Petit' Tho- 
mas Cannon such Remission of his Offence, or 
Relaxation of the Proceedings thereon as to 
your Lordships shall seem meet, Or that your 
Lordships will be pleased to give such further 
or other Orders and Directions in the Pre- 
misses as the Nature and Circumstances of the 
Case may seem meet. 

“ And your Pet™ (as in Duty bound) 

shall ever pray, &c. 
“ Eviz. CANNON. 
“ On behalf of herself and the 
other unhappy Petit™. 
“ Ordered (In dorso), 
* Be pleased to get a Constat made out by 
the Clerk of the Estreats on w*" the 
Lords of the Treasury will sign a Warr’ 
to the Remembrancer to strike the Re- 
cognizance out of the Roll.” 


The title of the work written by Thomas Can- 
non is unfortunately not given in the foregoing 
petition ; but it can doubtless be discovered from 
the bundles of indictments, or the Crown or Con- 
trolment Rolls at the Public Record Office. 

Hewsry Iarr. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 
Streatham, S. 


INEDITED LETTER OF BISHOP PATRICK. 


I am permitted by its possessor to send you a 
copy of the following original letter of Bishop 
Symon Patrick, written when he was Rector of 
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Tempsford, Bedfordshire*, and forwarded to a 
friend together with a “ Dugdale :” — 
“ My Good Friend, 

“T have sent you Master Dugdale, in 
which I hope you will find both pleasure and satis- 
faction, and I hope you will leave the Monkish 
Storys as I do, that is, as I find thim so I leave 
thim, (as Saul did his father’s Asses) for Indeed 
I have very little faith in those Legendary Tales. 
S' I can compare myself not much unlike Shake- 
spears Rich* the third when he says I have nothing 
to do but to view my shadow in thessun, &c. .So 
if you shoud have any Jobb fall, if its only for 
Imployment, I shall gladly accept it, and with 
Comp” to ffriends, 

** Your most sincere ffriend 
“& Ser‘, 
“S. Patrick.” 
'Tempsford, 
Tuesday, 18 May, 79.” 
Curusert Bepe. 


WITCHCRAFT IN CHURNING, ETC, 


* The following document (published about 1832) from 
Mr. Manning of Halstead, is preserved in the British 
Museim — 

“¢Sin, — The narrative which I gave you, in relation to 
witchcraft, and which you are pleased to lay your com- 
mands upon me to repeat, is as follows: — There was one 
Mr. Callet, a smith by trade, of Havingham, in the 
county of Suffolk, formerly servant in Sir John Duke's 
family in Benhall in Suffolk. As it was customary with 
him assisting the maid to churn, and being unable, as 
the phrase is, to make the butter come, threw a hot iron 
into the churn, under the notion of witchcraft in the 
case, upon which a poor labourer then employed in carry- 
ing manure in the yard, cried out in a terrible manner, 
‘they have killed me, they have killed me,’ still keeping 
his hand upon his back, intimating where the pain was, 
and died upon the spot. Mr. Callet, with the rest of the 
servants, took off the poor man’s clothes, and found, to 
their great surprise, the mark of the iron that was heated 
and thrown into the churn strongly impressed upon his 
back. This account I had from Mr. Callet’s own mouth, 
who being a man of unblemished character, I verily be- 
lieve. I am, Sir, &e. 

MANNING. 

“* Halstead, August 2, 1732.’” 

We are informed by Professor Sinclar (in Sa- 
tan’s Invisible World Discovered, edit. 1769, p.101.), 
that “another old woman taught her neighbour 
this charm when the butter would not come : — 

“Come butter come, 
Come butter come, 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a butter’d cake, 
Come butter come!” 


The superstition on this head had therefore run” 
pretty parallel in England and Scotland, only the 


‘old woman's” enticing charm was decidedly of a 


more innocent kind than Mr. Callet’s “hot iron” 


_C* Has our correspondent any authority for stating that 
Bishop Symon Patrick was Rector of Tempsford ?—Ep. } 
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that frightened the “poor labourer” to death. 
Such matters are now scarcely credible, and yet 
we cannot blame either the “ smith” or the “old 
woman” for having adopted the notions of the 
age, seeing both were in the company of many 
eminent men of a like belief; even in that of the 
church of Rome herself, who professedly had her 
exorcisms “pro lacte ” and “ pro butyro.” It ap- 

ears, however, worthy of remark that the learned 
Mr. George Sinclar, no less designated than a 
professor of philosophy and ‘mathematics in the 
celebrated college of Glasgow, had not been aware 
that butter will not “come” unless the cream to 
be churned is at a certain heat which any ordinary 
dairy-maid now understands, and, regulating the 
degree of heat required by that little useful in- 
strument the thermometer, at once puts to flight 
both magic and magicians. Mr. Callet, with his 


“hot, iron,” was near upon the principle, but he 


unfortunately imputed it to a wrong cause. The 
“mark” on the back of the “ poor labourer” had 
likely arisen from the suddenness of his death, re- 
ceiving injuries or otherwise, through perhaps 
violently falling on the ground, and leaving on 
his skin what are called “ blue or bruised marks,” 
which may accidentally have assumed the resem- 
blance of Mr. Callet’s “ iron;” but, be that as it 
may, a warm imagination and high credulity 
could scarcely fail to trace something answering 
the purpose. 

In modern times a few shreds and patches of 
these “ beggarly elements ” are to be seen in vari- 
ous forms, though gradually wearing out. A West 
Country medical practitioner used many years 
since to amuse me with a number of similar anec- 
dotes to the preceding, well told in the vernacular 
of the district, one among which I happen to have a 
note of. An old woman, a specimen who, in Mr. 
Sinclar’s days, if not good for burning-as a witch, 
would at least have been strongly suspected, waited 
upon the doctor, who heard a gentle tap at his 
door. 

D. Who's there? Come in. 

O. W. (Peeping in very slyly). I see ye're en- 
gadg’d, doctor. I was wantin an unco canny 
word o ye, but I’se come back again. 

D. QO, you need not go away. 

O. W. warily steps in, and drawing him to a 
corner inquires if he had onie Skaith Saw (salve). 

D. What are you going to do with it? 

O. W. Na, Sir, ye ken it’s no for mysel, I mean 
it was no me that was thinkin about it; but a 
neebor o mine thocht my dochter had gotten 
Skaith, for she has never been richt sin Hughoc’s 
house was brunt, an she said if I wad get tippence 
worth o Skaith saw an rub her a’ oer wit she 
wad grow better soon. Now, Sir, as I kent ye 
was a sober man, an up to heaps o things, I thocht 
ye cud tell me whether it wud do guid or no. 

D. Indeed, I think it will not do any good 
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though you would rub a pound sterling worth of 
it upon your daughter. 

O. W. Dear me, Doctor, do ye think there's 
nae sic a thing as Skaith saw ? 

D. I have no doubt of there having been a 
thing called by that name, but I believe it pos- 
sessed no better qualities than our common oint- 
ment. 


| 


O. W. O, Sir Doctor, na, na, ye need na tell | 


me that, for whan Willie’s bairn was ill, tho’ it’s a 
gey while sin now, he gaed to Glasco to Droggie 
Wrichts * an gat thripence worth o’t, an rowet it 
in ane o the bairn'’s mutches whan he cam hame, 
but tellt nabody whar he had been, nor what he 
had dune, an after that he rubbet the bairn wi't 
frae head to fit, an in the mornin it was as swamp 
an supple as e’er it was a’ its days. 

D. What was the child’s complaint ? 

O. W. Nae doubt witched Sir, for it was a’ that 
stiff ye micht a taen’t by the feet an held it out 
like a pin. 

D. But are ye a believer in witchcraft ? 

O. W. Deed, Sir, let me tell ye, that frae what 
I hae seen an heard, I canna get it vera weel de- 
nied. Just let me gie ye twa or three instances : 
there was in the days o my grandfather whan 
ane o his kye twint ill ae nicht an diet i the 
mornin —— 

Here the doctor was interrupted, and the con- 
versation broke off. 

From rustic maidens with backward swains 
applications were sometimes made for “ tippence 
worth o Stan to” (stand to), which was given out 
in the harmless form of bread pills, with the ad- 


vice, that when she happened to be in the pre- | 


sence of the much-loved object of her affections, 
to swallow a pill herself, and at the same time to 
endeavour to put one into his mouth. This was 
an ingenious stratagem of the nature of a charm 
to bring the parties into a more friendly and closer 
communication. It was frequently attended with 
matrimonial consequences, and not unusually re- 
warded afterwards to the son of Galen by a couple 
of fat hens or some produce of the dairy. G.N. 


Minor Notes. 


Dr. Johnson's Chair.— Some letters have re- 
cently appeared in the papers regarding the cele- 
brated easy chair of Dr. Johnson. Now it is a 
well-ascertained and acknowledged fact that the 
original favourite easy chair of our immortal author 
and moralist was, upon his death, removed from 
the chambers in Inner Temple Lane once occu- 

* A Highland-born apothecary, famous in the city 
about forty-five years ago, who, in dealing out his medi- 


pied by him, to those now occupied by myself, at 
No. 2. Churchyard Court,. second floor, where it 
has remained ever since, passing as a sort of heir- 
loom from one occupant of the chambers to ano- 
ther, and where it at this moment remains. It 
is a large, old-fashioned, horsehair chair, brass 
bound, and somewhat the worse for wear, but 
nevertheless still strong and serviceable, and has 
with it the identical crimson velvet cushion upon 
which he delighted to sit, and which is said to be 
the identical crimson cushion upon which Mary 
Queen of Scdts knelt at her execution. At any 
rate the marks of three drops of blood (undoubt- 
edly human blood) are still clearly discernible 
upon it. 

In consequence of the approaching demolition 
of the chambers, it is much to be feared that this 
celebrated chair may be obliged to pass into un- 
worthy hands. However, while it remains there, 
and in my possession, I shall be happy to show it 
to the curious in these matters of antiquity. 

Ricu. Parernoster. 


A long disputed Point settled. —I query if a note 
is worth making of the following cutting from a 
local newspaper : — 

“The long disputed question of the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, was a short time ago settled by an auc- 


| tioneer residing within fifty miles of Bishop Auckland. 


Among the miscellaneous lots of books which came undei 
his hammer, a copy of the ‘ Letters of Junius’ happened 
to turn up, in announcing which the auctioneer said, 


| * This, gentlemen, is a copy of the Letters of Junius, one of 
| the old Roman writers.’” 


W. J. STannarp. 


Our Navy Two hundred Years ago. — The fol- 
lowing may be deemed worthy of a corner in 
“N.& Q.:"— 

* In the year 1641, the navy of England consisted of 
forty-two ships, the aggregate tonnage of which was 
22,411 tons. In 1858, Scott Russell launched one vessel 


| — the Great Eastern — of 22,500 tons, or of greater bur- 


then by 89 tons than the whole British tleet two hundred 


| years ago. 


| perhaps not disdain to record in the pages of 


ABHBA. 


The “ Minerva” Library.—The improvements 
now going on in various parts of London, and 
especially within the bounds of the City, are fast 
depriving us of all examples of our ancient do- 
mestic architecture. To the genuine antiquary. 
perhaps, this may occasion little regret, as he will 
argue that edifices dating only from the Fire ot 
London present none of those striking peculiari- 
ties on which it would be his pleasure to ruminate. 
To some portions of these modern antiques, how- 
ever, certain associations connect themselves ; and 
as one fact towards our literary history, you may 


|“ N. & Q.” that the above-named library (or 


cines, accompanied them with the advice — “ If they will 


do you no harm, they will do you no good,” reversing | 


what he intended to express 


rather the premises once occupied by the well- 
known A. K. Newman, the Maecenas of many of 


| our inferior novelists of the last and present cen- 
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turies), is now in course of demolition, to make 
way, no doubt, for some of those palatial sets of 
offices on whichit is the fashion of the day for our 
tradesmen to waste their profits. R. S. Q. 


Minor Queries. 


Lyster Family.— Walter Lister, of Milltown 
Pass, died in 1622. His monument remains in 
the church of Camm, co. Roscommon. He left a 
widow, Deborah, and two children. From his 
only son Anthony are descended the Lysters of 
Lysterfield, Grange, Corkip, Rocksavage, &c., Ke. 
I suspect this Anthony (a family name, by the 
way, to the present day) married a daughter of 
Chief Justice Osbaldeston, who, with his two sons, 
Edward and Talbot, were named overseers in 
Walter's will, and witnessed its execution. Walter 
had considerable property in Roscommon. Can 
any one give me particulars of the family during 
the seventeenth century ? &. 


Richard Woodroffe. — Who is the representa- 
tive of Richard Woodroffe of Woolley near Wake- 


field, in Yorkshire, by his wife, Lady Elizabeth | 
Percy, eldest daughter and coheiress of Thomas, | 


the 7th Earl of Northumberland? “Sir T. C. 
Banks's,” version will obviously not satisfy the in- 
quirer. (Vide Baronia Anglic. Concentrata, vol. iii. 
p- 369.) B.C 


Early English Printing and Presses. — In the 
article “ Printing,” by Mr. J. C. Hansard in the 


newly-issued vol. (xviii.) of The Encyclopedia | 


Britannica, it is stated (p. 536.), “that some of 
the letter used by English printers less than a 
century ago are from matrices cut by Wynkyn 
de Worde ; nay, that the punches are still in exist- 
ence.” And again (p. 538.), “that the identical 
press at which Milton’s Areopagitica was printed 
is still in existence, and was lately in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Valpy, the well-known printer of the 
Variorum Classics.” 

Can any of your correspondents state where 
these interesting relics now are ? Typo. 


Old Graveyards in Ireland. —I have heard it 


stated that in some of the old graveyards in Ire- , 


land distinct portions are set apart, not only for 
unbaptized children, but for persons who had died 
of consumption. Is it the case? And if so, in 
what parts of Ireland is this strange distinction 
observed amongst the dead ? Abana. 


Barum Top.— Allow me to offer another bone 
of contention to Messrs. Nicnors and Skene! 
At Halifax, in Yorkshire, is a street named 
“Barum Top.” Query, Whence derived in this 
northern latitude ? N. S. Herneken. 


Sidmouth. 
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Stonehenge. — At p. 29. of the late Rev. P. 
Hall's account of Sarum (printed, 1834, as a se- 
quel to his Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury.) is 
the following note : — 


“ A curious work, comprising an account of the British 
Islands prior to the invasion of Julius Cxsar, has lately 
been discovered in the possession of the Brahmins of 
Benares. In this valuable treasure of antiquity, Britain 
is called by a name which signifies the Holy Land: the 
Thames, the Isis, and other rivers, bear similar titles 
with those of the present day: and Stonehenge is de- 
scribed as a grand Hindoo Temple! The Asiatic Society 
of Caleutta are said to be preparing for publication a 
translation of this interesting manuscript.” 


Can any of your readers supply information 
upon this subject, or is it all fudge ? . 


Quotation wanted,—Tillotson, in his Sermon on 
2 Peter iii. 3., writes : — 

“T remember it is the saying of one, who hath done 
more by his writings to debauch the age with Atheistical 
Principles than any man that lives in it; ‘ That when 
reason is against a man, then a man will be against 
reason,” 

To whom does Tillotson here refer ? 

Salford. 


Le Contrat Mohatra. — 

“ Le contrat Mohatra est celui par lequel on achete des 
étoffes chtrement et d crédit, pour les revendra au méme 
instant & la méme personne argent comptant et & bon 
marché.”—Les Provinciales. Huitiéme Lettre. 

The following is the note of M. 'Abbé May 
nard on the passage : — 

“Le mot Mohatra est un mot barbare, ainsi que ses 
synonymes Barata ou Stoco, mais fort usité en Espagne.” 

Could any of your correspondents throw apy 
light on the derivation of “le mot barbare” 
Mohatra and its synonyms Barata and Stoco ? Is 
the word to be met with anywhere save in the 
writings of Escobar and other “casuistes céle- 
bres” of the Society of Jesus ? Lisya. 

Salford. 


Residence within the Tower of London.—I shall 
be glad to be informed whether, about the year 
1700, a commissioner of the navy, or any officer 
of the Mint, had ex officio residence, or . wt 
ments, within the Tower. F.C. A. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence : Linley. — I have in my 
possession a light pen-and-ink sketch, which I 
was told by my mother was done in her presence 
when a girl by Sir Thomas Lawrence when he 
was young and used to give lessons in drawing. 
It is of a very stout lady, seated, with spectacles 
on, and a fan in her hand. My informant stated 
that it was a very good representation of a Mrs. 
Linley, as she used to appear in her box at the 
theatre. Can any one say, from the foregoing 
description, if this was Mrs. Linley, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Linley, formerly one of the proprietors 
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of Drury Lane Theatre? and if she was the 
mother of Mr. Linley, the eminent violoncellist ? 


Cromwell and Scotland. —In Carlyle's Crom- 
well (vol. ii. p. 245.) is an extract from Whit- 
locke to the following effect : — 

“T, William of the Wastle, 
Am now in my Castle; 
And aw the dogs in the town 
Shanna gar me gang down.” 

It appears that this was the reply, by the 
governor of Hume Castle, to a summons by 
Colonel Fenwick, one of Cromwell's officers, to 
surrender. 

Little Scotch boys of the present day play at 
“ King of the Castle,” and sing — 

“Hey! Willie Wastle! 
I’m in your castle,” &c. 

Allow me to conclude with a Query. Was the 
above message the original of the children’s song ? 
or did the governor of Hume Castle parody a 
rbyme used by the boys of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in their games ? J. G. Morten. 

Cheam. 


Shelley and Barhamwick. — In the 23rd year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth an action was 
brought by one Nicholas Wolf against Henry 
Shelley of Barhamwick in the county of Sussex. 
In this action there was laid down by the counsel 
a rule of law which was acquiesced in by the 
Bench, and which, amongst legal men, is known 
as “the rule in Shelley's case,” and is as familiar 
in their mouths as “household words.” I have 
reason to believe that the defendant Henry Shel- 
ley, who was a gentleman of large property in 
Sussex, was an ancestor of the poet Percy 
Bysshe: Shelley, whose family belonged to that 
county. Can any of your readers inform me if I 
am right in my conjectures? and also where- 
abouts in Sussex is the manor of Barhamwick, 
of which hitherto I have found no trace ? 

W. O. W. 


Shooting Soldiers. —In Rocque’s Map of Lon- 
don, published 1745, on the spot where the Marble 
Arch now stands, is a small mark, and this in- 
scription: “ The stone where the soldiers are 
shot.” It seems to throw strange light on the 
fondness of our ancestors for capital punishments. 
Can any of your readers give farther information 


on the subject ? and particularly why such a spot | 


should be marked by a stone ? A.A 
Poets’ Corner. 


“ An History of British Worthies.” — In Bara- 
tariana, 2nd edit., Dublin, 1773, p. 321., occurs 
the following note : — 

“To preserve the imperishable infamy of these de- 
tested names (amongst many others equally illustrious,) 
and to hand down to posterity in their native colours, 


- | ever engraved ? 


, without diminution or impair, an ingenious gentleman is 

| now [1773] preparing for the press a work entitled, An 

| History of the British Worthies of Our Own Times. In this 

| will appear a full display of the hallowed mysteries of the 

| monks of Bedmenham (sic) Abbey, and some anecdotes 
of the Beef-steak Club, never before published.” 

| Was this work ever published ? and is the au- 
thorship known ? W. B. 


MS. Question in Paraphrase of Erasmus. — In 
the church chest at Bacton, Norfolk, is a black- 
letter copy of The Paraphrase of Erasmus upon 
the Newe Testament, London, 1548. On the title- 
page is written, in a handwriting nearly as old as 
the book, — 

“ Man cam into the worlde 

To ask that was not in ye worlde. 

He gave yt him that had it not, 

And God himself cam for it.” 

Then in a later writing, — 
“ You that can and will this reison showe, 
I pray ye set it downe, that men may it knowe. 
This was the question of a learned man; 
Wherfore I pray you all shew it yt can.” 
J. L. 

County Voter's Qualification. — When was forty 
shillings fixed as the annual value of property to 
| qualify a county voter? and what proportion of 
its then value does that sum bear to the like 

amount now? X. N. 


Wink. — One of your contributors would oblige 
me by explaining the meaning of the word wink, 
as applied to the following names of places, viz. 
Winkfield, Winkhill, Winkleigh, 
and Winkton ? E. 


James Read, D.D. — Who was James Read, 
D.D., the author of an 8vo. volume published in 
London in 1737, and entitled An -Essay on the 
Simony and Sacrilege of the Bishops of Ireland, 
pp- 221.? and was he the author of any other 
works? He speaks of himself as one of “ the in- 
feriour clergy.” The book begins with a “Letter 
to Primate Boulter,” and is rather scarce. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Paintings at Vaurhall.— What has become of 
| the paintings which decorated the alcoves at Vaux- 
| hall, and which were said to have been, some the 
work of Hogarth, others of Hayman? Were they 

If not, does there exist any full 
description of them ? M. N. S. 


From Timbs’s useful Curiosities of London we learn, 
“ that the Gardens are well described in The Ambulator 
| (12th edition, 1820), where the paintings by Hogarth 
and Hayman are enumerated.” And at p. 748., we are 
| told, that at the sale of the movable property in October, 


1841, twenty-four pictures by Hogarth and Hayman pro- 
duced but small sams: they had mostly been upon the 
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premises since 1742; the canvass was nailed to boards, , 
and they were much obscured by dirt. The following | 
are some of the prices which Mr. Timbs has recorded: 
By Hogarth — Drunken Man, 4. 4s.; A Woman pulling | 
out an Old Man’s Grey Hairs, 31. 3; Jobson and Nell in 
The Devil to Pay, 4l. 4s.; The Happy Family, 3/. 15s. ; 
Children at Play, 4l. lls. 6d. By Hayman — Children 
Birds-nesting, 5/. 10s.; Minstrels, 3/.; The Enraged 
: Husband, 44. 4s.; The Bridal Day, 62. 6s.; Blindman’s 

suff, 34. 8s.; Prince Henry and Falstaff, 7/.; Scene from 
The Rake’s Progress, 9l. 15s.; Merry-making, 1/. 12s. ; 
The Jealous Husband, 4/.; Card Party, 6/.; Children’s 
Party, 4/. 15s.; Battledore and Shuttlecock, 1/. 10s.; The 
Doctor, 41. 14s. 6d.; Cherry-bob, 21. 15s. Two other 
E pictures, viz. The Storming of Seringapatam, and Nep- 
tune and Britannia, sold for 82 10s. and 8/. 15s. } 


Henry William Bunbury.—There are occasion- 
ally to be met with engravings (dated about the 
middle of last century) of humorous sketches by 
Bunbury. I may notice in particular the “ Coun- 
try Club,” “ Symptoms of Eating and Drinking,” 
“The Progress of a Lie,” and “ A long Story.” 
Who was this artist? when and where was he 
born ? and when did he die? , T 


[Henry William Bunbury, born July, 1750, was the 
second son of the Rev. Sir William Bunbury, Bart., of 
Mildenhall in Suffolk. He was distinguished at a very 
early age by a most extraordinary degree of taste and 
knowledge in the fine arts. The productions of his pencil 
have, from his childhood, been the admiration and de- 
light of the public. But though he possessed in this re- 
spect a peculiar genius, he neglected no branch of polite 
literature. He was a good classical scholar, and an 
excellent judge of poetry. In 1771 he married Catherine, 
daughter of Kane William Horneck, Esq., lieut.-colonel 
in the army of Sicily, by whom he had two sons. Mr. 
Bunbury died on May 7, 1811. See a short notice of him 
in the Gentleman's Mag. for May, 1811, p. 501.] 


“ Scraping an Acquaintance.” — Could any of 
your numerous readers inform me of the origin of 
the phrase “ scraping an acquaintance.” I have | 
met with it in Irish stories very often, and have 
also heard it used in familiar conversation ; hence | 
I presume there must be some peculiar origin 
from whence it is derived. y . | 

[ This low phrase no doubt originated from the practice 
of scraping in bowing, so as to curry favour by obsequi- 
ousness. ] | 


, Wrotham, co. Kent. —In the first part of the | 
t True and Honourable History of the Life of Sir | 
* John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham, §c., 4to. | 
1600, an historical play “written by William | 
Shakespeare” (?), occurs the following remark- 
able passage concerning the extent of this parish. 
The parish priest and Harpoole, Lord Cobham's 
serving man, are the interlocutors : — 

“ Priest. Wrotham, ’tis better then the Byshoppricke | 
of Rochester: there’s nere a hill, heath, nor downe in all | 
Kent, but it is in my parish, Barham downe, Chobham | 
downe, Gad’s hil, Wrotham hil, Black heath, Cockes 
heath, Birchen wood, all pay me tyth.” 

_ Was the parish above mentioned ever so exten- 
sive, or is this utterance mere braggadocio on the 


priest's part, to impress Lord Cobham's servitor 
with a notion of his wealth and importance ? 
W. J. Pixxs. 


{The parish of Wrotham is certainly very large, in- 
cluding almost the whole hundred to which it gives 
name. It is in the diocese of Rochester and deanery of 
Shoreham, being one of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
peculiars. For farther particulars of this extensive parish 
consult Hasted’s History of Kent, the Bibliotheca Topogra - 
phica Britannica, No. V1., Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, 
and the Custumale Roffense.} 


Places in Surrey. —Can you tell me where 
Eaton or Eton, Dunfold, and Flanchford respec- 
tively are situate in this county ? N. H.R. 

[We can spot two of them. Flanchford is in the dis- 
trict of Santon, about two miles from Reigate to the 
south-west. (Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 304.) Duns- 
fold is a parish near the borders of Sussex, adjoins on 
the east to Bramley, Alford, and Cranley; on the west 
to Chiddingfold ; on the north Godalming and Hascomb ; 
on the south Alfold.—J%. ii. 59.) 


English Translations of “ Don Quixote.” —X 2. 
wants the titles of the English translations of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece. (Navorscher, ix. p.131., 
Qu. 178.) 

[ The list is too long for insertion: it will be found in 
Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 
art. “Cervantes.”’] 


A Pair of Gloves preferred to the Bible. — In 
Bailey's Antiquities of London, 18mo. 1734, p. 153. 
is a very curious notice of the parish church of 
St. Benet Grasschurch : — 


“ At this church were the pictures of the nine worthies, 
and amongst them King Henry VIII. standing with the 


| Bible in his hand, and verse pet written upon it. 


All these figures, anno 1555, were new beautitied and 
painted. But the Bible in King Henry's hand gave great 
offence, and commandment was given that it should be 
put out, and a pair of gloves was pictured in the room of 


| the Bible.” 


Bailey's Antiquities is a very interesting book ; 
but is this alteration in the portrait of King 
Henry VIII. confirmed by any other historian ? 
Who were the “ nine worthies ?” 

GrorGe Orror. 

[Three of the Nine Worthies of the World were Jews, 
viz. Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabeus. ‘Three were 
heathens, viz. Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, and 
Julius Cwsar. And three were Christians, viz. Arthur 
of Britain, Charles the Great (Charlemagne) of France, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. } 


Replies. 
BRITISH ANTHROPOPHAGI. 
(2™ S. vii. 497.; viii. 36.) 

You will pardon me for correcting your 
Note on this subject. The Aeddan, not Aeddau, 
of the Kymric Triads, and the Gododin of the 
British bard Aneurin, was Aeddan ab Gavran, 


King of the Dalraiad Scots, a.v. 607. He fought 
at the battle of Arderydd (probably Airdrie, near 
Glasgow) in 577, as the ally of Gwenddoleu ab 
Keidio, against Rhydderch Hael, King of Strath- 
clyde. That battle was one of principles, and the 
last effort of expiring Druidism to resist the ad- 
vances of Christianity. Gwenddoleu represented 
the old religion, of which the bard Merddin was 
also one of the chief supporters, both in arm and 
songz. Rhydderch the Generous, with Drywen, son 
of Nudd the Generous, and the sons of Eliffer (or 
Oliver) “the large retinued,” supported the Chris- 
tian cause, and achieved a decisive triumph. 
Neither the Triads nor any other Kymric docu- 
ments attribute cannibalism to Aeddan; but the 
Triads connect something of the kind with the 
North British chief Gwenddoleu, or rather with 
two birds kept by him, and called Adar Llychwin. 
Mr. Humphreys Parry (Cambro- Briton, i. 441.) 
translates this name brown birds; but the words 
mean rather “ the birds of the White Lake ;” and 
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Saxons, so that he used to make secret incursions among 
the nation of the Kymry, and took male and female of 
the young, as many as he ate daily. And all the lawless 
men of the nation of the Kymry hastened to him and the 
Saxons, where they obtained their fill of prey and spoil 
taken from the natives of this Isle. 

“The second was Medrawd (Modred), who with his 
men became one with the Saxons, to secure himself the 
kingdom against Arthur; and by reason of that treachery 


| many of the Lloegrwys (<c. the British Ligures) became 


there is an independent legend connected with | 


them, which I send you herewith. 


But though the Triads do not impute canni- | 


balism to Aeddan, nor directly to Gwenddoleu, 
they do expressly impute it to Ethelfrith and the 
Angles of Northumbria. I subjoin translations 
of two of them : — 


© Three heroes who were Bards performed the three 
beneficent slaughters of the Isle of Britain. The first 
was Gall, the son of Dysgyvedawg (literally Learning- 
drinker), who killed the two Ederyn Liychwin of Gwend- 
doleu ab Ceidio: there was a yoke of gold upon them; 
and they devoured daily two bodies of the Kymry at 
their dinner, and two at their supper. The second was 
Ysgavnell, the son of Dysgyvedawg, who killed Edelfled 
(lege Ethelfrith), King of Lloegria, who required every 
night two noble maidens of the nation of the Kymry, 
and violated them, and the following morning he slew 
them and ate them. The third was Difedel the sdn of 
Dysgyvedawg, who slew Gwrgi Garwlwyd (literally the 
Rough Grey Dog-man), that was married to the sister of 


Edeliled, and committed treachery and murder conjointly | 


with Edelfled upon the nation of the Kymry ; that Gwrgi 
killed a male and female of the Kymry daily and de- 
voured them; and on the Saturday he killed two of each, 
that he might not kill on the Sunday. And these three 
men, who achieved the three beneficent assassinations, 
were Bards.” — Historical Triads, Third Series, No. 46. ; 
Arch. ii. 65. 

This Sabbatarian cannibal was a degenerate 
Briton. He had probably been tauglft by his 
countrymen to “keep holy the Sabbath day ;” 
but he became a cannibal in consequence of his 
having associated with the Angles, as we are told 
in another Triad, in which the names of Gwrgi 
and Aeddan are conjoined : — 

_ © The three arrant traitors who were the cause that the 
Saxons took the crown of the Isle of Britain from the 
Kymry. One was Gwrgi Garwlwyd, who, after getting 
a taste for human flesh at the court of Edelfled, King of 
the Saxons, liked it so much that he would eat nothing 
but human flesh ever afterwards; and, therefore, he and 
his men united themselves with Edelfled, King of the 


Saxons. 

“ The third was Aeddan the Traitor, of the North, who 
gave himself and his men, within the limits of his do- 
minions, to become Saxons, so as to be enabled to main- 
tain themselves in usurpation and depredation under the 
protection of the Saxons. And because of these three 
arrant traitors, the Kymry lost their land and their 
Crown in Lloegria (England); and if it had not been for 
these treacheries the Saxons could not have gained the 
island from the Kymry.”—Tvriads, Third Series, No. 45. ; 
Arch. ii. p. 65. 

Your readers must form their own conclusions 
as to the historical value and credibility of these 
cannibal statements; but the imputation against 
Aeddan ab Gavrgn is erroneous. He certainly 
was no partisan of the Angles; and though he 
sided with one party of Britons against another 
at the battle of Airdrie, it is but justice to his 
memory to bear in mind that he assisted the 
Britons at the battle of Cattraeth (Catterick, 
Yorkshire), in the great attack upon Ethelfrith 
in 603. 

It shouid also be observed that the third series 
of Triads is the latest, and cannot claim a higher 
antiquity than the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. 
The two other series, one probably as early as 
the fourteenth century, present several variations. 
Neither of them imputes cannibalism to Edelfled 
or Ethelfrith (ef. No. 37., Myv. Arch. ii. p. 9., 
and No. 28. p. 13.) ; both reduce Gwrgi’s allow- 
ance to one-half; and the oldest doubles the 
supper allowance of “the Birds of Gwenddoleu,” 
which guarded his gold and silver. And indeed 
there seem to be good grounds for absolving 


| Gwrgi also from the charge of cannibalism. He 


is probably the same person as the “ Twrceh, a 
grey-headed counsellor,” named (v. 39.) by Aneu- 
rin the contemporary of Ethelfrith. ‘The bard 
speaks of him in favourable terms, and commends 
him for having come from Ethelfrith’s camp to 
offer terms of conciliation, which were injudi- 
ciously rejected. He also attributes to Twrch a 
high reputation as a warrior, and implies that he 
was more sinned against than sinning; and that 
forcible dispossession of his lands by his coun- 
trymen was the cause of his alliance with the 
Angles. 

These considerations weaken the force of the 
Triadic statements, and render it necessary for us 
to have much more conclusive testimony before 


| the imputation of cannibalism can be accepted. 


Ethelfrith’s depredations rendered him and his 


| memory, as well as that of his ally, justly hateful 
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to the Britons; but they lost the battle of Cat- 
traeth through their own lamentable imprudence 
in feasting the night before, and in having gone 
to battle the next morning so helplessly intoxi- 
cated that, as Aneurin says, “they fell headlong 
from their horses ;” and the imputation of canni- 
balism is probably only an indication of the bitter 
hatred and intense chagrin of the descendants of 
the vanquished Britons. The ghost of Ethelfrith 
and Gwrgi may safely call Aneurin into court, 
and appeal to the Gododin for their vindication. 
The Cattraeth campaign was admirably planned, 
and the battle would, I have no doubt, have been 
fought successfully, more Romanorum, but for 
* the yellow, sweet, ensnaring mead.” This battle 
of Cattraeth is also the historical fact that under- 
lies the reputed massacre at Stonehenge, with 
which locality, however, the massacre, or rather 
utter defeat, was in no way connected. 
T. Srernens. 
Merthyr Tidfil. 


G. N., if he wishes for a series of works in 
which this custom, and other degraded ones, are 
alluded to, would do well to consult the fol- 
lowing : — 


Anderson’s “ Mission to Sumatra.” (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 1846. 

“ Anthropophagy amongst the Baltacks of Sumatra” 
(reply to a critique in the Quarterly Review (No. 67.) on 
the above work.) (Malacca Gazette, 17th and 3ist July, 
and 14th and 28th Aug. 1827.) 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” Aug. 1826. 

“ Quarterly Review,” Nos. 67. 55. 26. 55. 

Marsden’s “ Sumatra.” 

Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative.” 

Rees’s “ Cyclopedia.” 

Hawkesworth’s “Voyages to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Myer’s “ Geography.” 

Finlayson’s “ Mission to Siam.” 

Lyon’s “ Private Journal.” 

Gamble’s “ View of Society and Manners in the North 
of Ireland.” 

Good’s “ Book of Nature.” 

Field’s “Geographical Memoir of N. 8. Wales.” 

Gregoire, “ des Sectes Religieuses.” 

Bowdich’s “ Ashantee.” 

Mr. Ellis’s “ Sandwich Islands.” 

Rev. Mr. Marsden’s “ Mission to New Zealand. 

Capt. Forrest’s “ Voyages.” 

Capt. Cook's ditto. 

Bruce’s, Salt’s, and Pearce’s “ Abyssinia.” 

Mariner’s “ Tonga Islands.” 

M*Leod’s “ Voyage to Africa.” 

Crawfurd's “Indian Archipelago.” 

Works of Nicolo di Conti, 1449; Odoardus Barbosa, 
1516; De Barros, 1563; Beaulieu, 1622; and Ludovico 
Barthema, 1505. 

“ Researches into the Physical History of Man,” by J. 
F. Pritchard. 

Miss Hamilton’s “ Popular Essays.” 

Heyne’s “ Letters on Sumatra.” 

Sir S. Raffles’s “ Minutes on the Singapore Institution.” 

Dr. Leyden, on the Languages, &c., of the Indo- 
Chinese. 


Maj. Canning, Envoy to the States on the W. Coast of 


Sumatra. 

Messrs. Burton and Wari’s “ Mission to the Baltacks 
in 1824.” 

Andrew Steinmetz’s work on “Tobacco.” (P. 124.) 

“ Fiji and the Fijians.” 
_ © Asiatic Journal” vol. xix. p. 94., Jan. 1825; and vol. 
ix. pp. 457-8. 

“Ledlie’s Magdzine” (Agra), July, 1853. 

I shall be happy for references to any other 
works. 

“The Andamans,” Penang Gazette, April, 1819, 
is another reference. 

T. C. AnprErson, 
H. M.'s 12th Regt., Bengal Army. 


The writer of Biographical Memoir of the late 
Charles Macintosh, F.R.S., Glasgow, 1847, refers 
to the testimony of St. Jerome on the above sub- 
ject, in a quotation from Gibbon, 8vo., London, 


| 1797, vol. iv. p. 298., as follows : — 


“ There seems to be little reason to doubt that in more 
remote times in this forest (which occupied the eastern 
part of the present city of Glasgow) was situated the 
capital of the ‘ Attacoti,’ alluded to by Gibbon as a valiant 
tribe of Caledonia, tlie enemies and afterwards the soldiers 
of Valentinian, accused by eye witnesses (Jerome, &c.) 


| of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When they 


hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked 
the shepherd rather than his flocks, and that they curi- 
ously selected the most delicate and brawny parts, both 
of males and females, which they prepared for their 
horrid repasts. If in the neighbourhood of the commer- 
cial and literary town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has 
really existed, we may contemplate in the period of 
Scottish history the opposite extremes of savage and 


civilised life.” 


And we may venture to add that nowhere 
would the contrast appear more conspicuous. 
G.N. 


LILAC, SYRINGA ; OR PHILADELPHUS. 
(2°4 S. vii. 385. 460.) 

Although the Rev. T. Bors and Mr. Gureu 
have both replied to Mr. P. Tuompson, the infor- 
mation they have given, although quite correct 
so far as it goes, may not perhaps be deemed 
quite satisfactory by that gentleman. 

In tracing the history of these names, it is only 
necessary to refer to John Ray's Historia Planta- 
rum, published in 1688 (vol. ii.). From it we 
learn that both the Lilac and Mock-orange were 


| known by the name of Syringu, the former being 


divided them into two genera, giving to one the 


called Syringa caerulea, the latter Syringa alba. 
Also that the first was by some called Zilac, from 
the Persian ; the other Philadelphus, a name given 
to it by Athenzus, a writer of the Alexandrian 
school. Tournefort, in 1700, in his Znstitutiones 
Rei Herbarie, perceiving that these belonged to 
different parts of his system founded on the corolla, 
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name Lilac, to the other that of Syringa. This was | who have never been non-regents seem to have 
not judicious, as the last of these names appears to | no title to the black hood denoting non-regency, 
have been originally given to the Lilac. Tourne- | even at the expiration of five years from their 
fort gave figures, but botany was not then suffici- | commencing M.A.; and surely in such case may 
ently advanced toenable anyone to draw up correct | (as many do) retain the white lining: and even 
distinguishing generic characters. Linneus, in | with greater reason; such being not only sig- 
his Genera Plantarum, in 1737, restored the name | nificant symbolism, and a beautiful relief to the 
Syringa to the lilac, actuated partly by the word | black of the M.A. habit, but also in many locali- 
lilac or lilag being Persian, and therefore, in his | ties a very desirable distinction between regularly 
estimation, barbarous and inadmissible in Latin; | educated graduates and the ten years’ men, who 
and the name Philadelphus to the mock-orange. | on becoming B.D. assume the black hood, such 
Lamarck and a few other French writers, adhered | as regent M.A.s wear. 

to Tournefort’s nomenclature ; but Jussieu, in his Iam familiar with matters af Cambridge cos- 
Genera Plantarum (1789), and De Candolle (Prodr. | tume from frequent conversation on that subject. 


Regni Veg.) have abandoned it and followed Lin- | with my old vicar, whose experience as tutor of 


nus. Everywhere else, in botanical works, Sy- | his college and proctor in his day, will take my 
ringa is given_to the lilac, and Philadelphus to the | notices back nearly a century, and therefore I 
mock-orange, which now forms the type of a na- | venture to mention a few Cambridge “ Notes” 
tural order (Philadelphacee), Syringa also becom- | referring to the subject under discussion; they 
ing the type of the Syringe@, a group of the order | may interest some of your readers, and obtain 
Oleacee. In England, and indeed in most Euro- for us additional information. 
— countries, the vulgar or florists’ names are, | The rose-coloured lining is peculiar to the de- 
owever, still modifications of those given by | gree of D.D. when the ermine cope is not re- 
Tournefort, probably from the plants being ob- | quired to be worn; the shot silk you describe 
tained by cultivators chiefly from France. (though the difference has been sometimes ig- 
In Bailey's Dictionary no such colour as lilac is | norantly overlooked) to the Doctors of Law and 
mentioned, but only “ Lilach Tree, a shrub which | Physic. A velvet cap, called a “ Monmouth cap,” 
bears blue, white, or purple flowers.” In Johnson’s | with band and tassels of gold cord, appertains 
Dictionary, and even in Walker's of 1823 (perhaps | also, and exclusively, to these lay doctors. Their 
in still later editions), lilach or lilac is applied | ordinary silk gowns differ in shape from the gowns 
solely to the plant, not to anycolour. The shrub, | of Divinity or Arts; that of LL.D. is plain; that 
therefore, cannot be held responsible for those | of M.D. trimmed at the sleeve with figured velvet 
who have improperly restricted its name to one | binding. Inthe University the Doctors, if divines, 
only of the colours it exhibits. W. A. | wear the scarf, and in consequence chaplains who 
may be resident there are understood to refrain 
from using this special mark of their position, out 
of courtesy to the higher degree. I recollect one 
CAMBRIDGE COSTUME. —— when a chaplain 7 in his turn 
ona ta 4 at St. Mary's, and appeared in a scarf; it was 
GG. ve. 74, $06) called forth remarks. 
I have read with much interest the carefully | Your correspondent does not enlarge upon the 
compiled lists which have appeared in “ N. & Q.” | hood “ flourished,” though he well explains the 
relative to the several hoods as worn by Cam- | hood “ squared.” The latter is a sort of full 
bridge graduates, and the letters of remark and | dress worn by any M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Proc- 
correction thus called forth. I wish, in the hope | tors, and I believe Taxors. The hood “ flourished” 
of obtaining farther information, to mention the | signifies not merely that it is pendant in chance 
liberty I consider a large majority of Cambridge | folds, but that the peaked position of the lines is 
men must possess, of continuing the white lining | folded over till it touches the flat half of the hood 
of the M.A. hood, where the party never was a | which covers the back; so that if the hood were 
member of the Senate, and consequently has never | applied to its original use, the frontlet of the 
been entitled to vote, either in the White or the | “ head gear” would be the white edging. The 
Black-hood House. Many members of the Uni- | shape of the Oxford M.A. hood does not admit 
versity, as soon as they have taken their Bache- | of being “ flourished” thus ; and the too common 
lor’s degree, remove their names from the college | practice of putting on a Cambridge hood after 
boards; replace them when they incept, and as | the Oxford fashion produces an unseemly depth 
soon as admitted M.A. take them off again; nor | of material issuant from the back of the wearer, 
can such persons thenceforth be members either | assuming the appearance of a pair of wings, or 
of the Regent or the Non-regent House, without | else a perfectly flattened pendant, to speak he- 
residing three consecutive terms, to regain a right | raldically, “ party per bend argent and sable.” 
to vote in the Senate. Those M.A.s therefore | London clergy dressers arrange all hoods thus. 
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Cambridge men of the old school “ flourish the | 


hood” before it is put on. 

As regards another point: B.A. and §S.C.L. 
wear the same hood (sheep skin the trimming, 
and the material not silk, is the “ regulation pat- 
tern”); the latter the full-sleeved gown. L.L.B. 
the white-lined hood; in this case certainly without 
any change to black, because an L.L.B. never can 
be a Non-regent, and has no vote in either house ; 
the distinction of Regent and Non-regent cannot 
apply to him. My old friend was a cotemporary 
ot Powell, and Farmer, and Beadon, Waring, 
Collignon, Cole of Milton, &c. &c. 1 will men- 
tion a few more notes I can supply from the 
winter evening’s chat round the vicarage study 
fire of the days long past, in reference to these 
matters I am writing upon. The slit in the 
sleeve of the Cambridge B.A. gown was by suf- 
ferance, and for the convenience of dining; not, 
as now, the distinctive mark whereby to discern 


of “ wearing garments to deceive;” but if any 
one desires to know the truth, he must ask the 
wearer of the plain black hood, in shape and 
material common to six or seven different gradua- 
tions. % 

If Oxford gives the D.C.L. crimson lining to 
her masters, why should not our Alma Mater 


+ concede to us either our unpretending white in 


the Cambridge man from the like grade at Ox- | 


ford. No B.A. would, in days of yore (had the 
Proctor been of his college) have appeared with- 
out gown looped up at the elbow, either in hall 
or at chapel. The person to whom I have al- 
luded was the originator of a move which per- 
mitted all undergraduates to wear the square cap 
as at present. Up to that date (probably about 
1770) some of the colleges used “ the Monmouth 
cap” till the undergraduate took his B.A. degree. 
This explains the allusion in the Gradus ad Can- 
tabrigiam : — 
* My head with ample square cap crown, 
And deck with Hood my shoulders.” 


perpetuity, or the brighter rose-colour betokening 
our university fraternisation with the divinity 
colours of Cambridge. Distinctions of regent and 
non-regent are unknown beyond Trumpington : 
why should the difference of habit be obligatory 
upon any who are anxious to escape the in- 
consistency of a “ discrimen obscurum” so evi- 
dently confessed on all hands, and which, to a 
certain extent, the continuation of the regent 
white lining would correct ? E. W. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Michael Drayton's Poems, Lyrick and Pastorall 
(2™ S. vii. 457.).—In Bibliotheca Heberiana, part 
4., No. 629., a copy of this rare work occurred, 


| with the following note : — 


“Tt seems to have been printed in or about 1605, to 
complete the reprint of Drayton’s Works which still 
wanted his Pastorals, first printed in 1593, under the title 
of Idea. Here they are found, though altered and im- 


| proved most materially, and by way of novelty Drayton 


This privilege was obtained by a petition. The | 
' note to the article in question runs thus : — 


collegians met, summoned by a circular from one 
of the Monmouth cap undergraduates. The silk 
gown now so generally assumed was then con- 
fined to noblemen graduates, honorary M.A.s, 
and the Public Orator; all others used only 
prince's stuff, fine cloth, or bombazine. 

The B.D., wearing a non-regent habit, was yet 
distinguished as of superior grade, by his cassock 
as a divine, fifty years back at the chancellor's 
levee, or on presenting an address to the throne ; 
this peculiarity was carefully observed. 

To revert to the former portion of my paper. 
If the white lining cannot with propriety be re- 
tained by those who so habited were admitted 
M.A., and have never become Non-regents or 
black hoods, it follows that every Cambridge 
M.A. of five years’ standing may be confounded 
with an Oxford B.D., a Cambridge B.D. (if I am 
a cassocked priest), a Cambridge ten years’ man, 
a Durham B.D., a Dublin B.D., and should Mr. 
Gutcu be correct (but that I doubt in this case), 
a Cambridge L.L.B. These remarks may call 
attention to this anomaly ; if habits are to be in- 
telligible indications of a man’s rank and univer- 


added twelve Odes, and a Poem called the Man in the 
Moon. Put one other copy of this edition is known, and 


| it was sold recently among Mr. Caldecott’s Books. He 
| supposed it to be the only copy extant.” 


In Caldecott’s Sale Catalogue (No. 321.), the 


“ First Edition of these Poems, and probably the only 


' copy extant: they were evidently printed about the year 


1605; but they were all omitted in the subsequent col- 
lected Octavo Editions of the author’s Poems, appearing 
for the second time in the folio edition priuted by VV. 
Stansby (1619). The edition appears to have been un- 
known to Ritson, Warton,” &c. &c. 


Although perfect copies of this edition of Dray- 


'ton’s Poems are of the greatest rarity, imperfect 


ones seem to be comparatively common. The late 


| Mr. Singer possessed one; I am the owner of an- 


other, and your correspondent J. H. W. C. has a 
third. Mr. Singer's copy wanted a great portion 
of the latter part; my copy ends abruptly before 
the conclusion of “ The Light Eglog ;" but the 
copy possessed by your more fortunate correspon- 
dent, wants only a leaf or two at the end of “ The 
Man in the Moone.” Epwarp F, Rimpatcrt. 


Cardinal Howard (2°* §. viii. 53.) — Philip 
Howard, afterwards cardinal, was admitted a fel- 


low commoner of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 


sity, he does not indeed lie under the imputation | Cambridge. 


4 July, 1640, but took no degree. 
C. H. & Tuompson Coorenr. 
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Watson Family (2™ §. viii. 10.)—Although I am 
unable to answer your correspondent the 
following information may be new and interesting 
to him and to other of your readers. 

I. Watson of Malton, co. Ebor, claimed to be 
of the Rockingham family. He had issue 
II. 1. John Watson. 2. Pleasance 
John Watson, a solicitor, is buried at Malton. 
He married Hannah Bagwith of Whitby, coheir of 
a good Yorkshire stock. Her father was a lawyer, 
and his picture was, and probably is, at Bilton. 

They had 

III. 1. George Watson of Bilton Park, near 
Knaresborough, where he is buried. He married 
Clementina Sobieski, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Kennedy, and niece to the Earl of Cassilis. They 
died s. p. 

2. John Watson died unmarried, buried at 
Knaresborough. 

3. Elizabeth Watson, coheir, died 4th Nov. 
1798, wt. eighty-nine. Buried at Beverley. Mar- 
ried the Rev. W. Ward, A.M.; educated at Thorn- 
ton Grammar School and Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Cambridge; fifteen years master of Thornton, 
and seventeen years of Beverley ; resigned 1768 ; 
died 5th Nov. 1772, «xt. sixty-three; buried in 
St. Mary's church, Beverley. He was also rector 
of Scawby and perpetual curate of Yeddingham, 
and the author of an English Grammar, and of 
translations from Terence. His mother, 


Watson. | 


| Millum Castle in Cumberland, 1644. 
Pen- | 


nuch, was heiress of Broughton, a small estate sold | 
by his son John Watson to his brother-in-law | 


tobinson of Houghton-le-Spring. Their children 
were numerous. The eldest representative I be- 
lieve to be Charles Ward of Chapel Street, Lon- 


don. In one of Mr. Ward's letters he speaks of 
his “ cousin Baird.” 

4, Jane Watson married —— Dixon of Bever- 
ley. 


5. Hannah Watson married 
Hull, and had issue. 

6. Margaret (or Mary) Watson married John 
Farsyde of Fylingdale, co. Ebor. She had Bilton, 
and left issue. “ One-z1cGuTn A Watson.” 

Atheneum Club. 


Wingfield of 


I beg to inform %. @. that Bilton Park, Bilton- 


with Harrogate, in the parish of Knaresborough, | 


is the seat of the family. 
precise information respecting “Jane Watson,” 
but have no doubt the registry at Knaresborough 
will give the information he requires. 

The following extract from Hargrove's History 
of Knaresborough, 5th edit., 1798, may be inter- 
esting to him: — 

“From the family of Stockdale this estate (Bilton 
Park) passed by sale to that of Watson, John Farside 
Watson being the present possessor. This gentleman is 
lescended from John Farside of Farside, in Scotland, 
who came into England in the reign of James the First, 
ant was made bow-bearer in the forest of Pickering, in 


I cannot give him any | 


the county of York; he chiefly resided at Filingdale in 
Whitby Strand, and bore for his arms, gules, a fess or, 
between three bezants.” 
The mansion is at present the residence of Miss 
G. Farside Watson. Cuas. Forrest. 
Lofthouse, Wakefield. 


Grave Diggers (2™ S. vii. 475.; viii. 39.) —Mr. 
Presse will find the following in a work called 
Marvellous, Rare, Curious, and Quaint (Ward & 
Lock, 1859), edited by Edmund Fillingham King, 
Esq. M.A., at p. 211.:— 

“Frances Barton of Horsley, Derbyshire, died in 1789, 
aged 107. She was a midwife for eighty years. Her hus- 
band had been serenty years sexton of the parish. They 
used to say that she had twice brought into the world, 
and he had twice buried (or taken out of the world, I 
suppose,) the whole parish.” 

Probably some reader of “ N. & Q.” knows the 
sexton’s age. It must have been an advanced one. 

T. C. AnpERson, 
H.M.’s 12th Regiment, Bengal Army. 

Nathaniel Ward (2™* §. viii. 46.) — Nathaniel 
Ward, born 2 Jan. 1605, was of King's College, 
Cambridge, but not on the foundation. He pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1623-4, and commenced M.A. 1627 ; 


was vicar of Staindrop in the county palatine of 


Durham, and was slain fighting for the king at 
He was a 
very learned and estimable person. See as to 
him, Darrell’s Life of Basire, 25-35. ; Surtees’s 
Durham, iv. 139, 140.; Raine’s North Durham, 
351. 

Nathaniel Ward, the prebendary of Lincoln, 
was of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1631-2, M.A. 1635, D.D. by royal mandate, 1661. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


* Urban” as a Christian Name (2™ S. viii. 11.) 
— The origin of this name is evidently Roman. 
We find it, indeed, in the Greek Testament, 
‘Acrdcacte OdpBavév. But the Apostle Paul is here 
writing to Rome, and the Vulgate gives us the 
same name in its Latin form: “Salutate Urba- 
num” (Rom. xvi. 9.) As in baptism the surname 
of the sponsor sometimes becomes the Christian 
name of the child, this may account for the use 
of Urban as a Christian name, without looking 
farther. But even if this were not the case, the 


| mere fact of our finding the name in the New 
| Testament, especially as it is apparently employed 


to designate a believer, would account for its use 
in Christian baptism, just as in the case of Mat- 
thew, Peter, Timothy, Tabitha, Lydia, §ce. As a 


surname, Urban is illustrious in its connexion with 
Sylvanus, which began with the year 1731; Ur- 
| ban also occurs in the London Directory for 1858 
and 1859. 


Scotch Paraphrases (2° 8. vii. 358.) — Mr. 
Hvussanp (2™ S. vii. 483.) does not seem to be 


Tuomas Boys. 
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aware that, although some of the paraphrases 
claimed by the Rev. Dr. Mackelvie for Michael 
Bruce may have been written by him, and only 
altered by Logan, others were composed, as [ 
have been informed, before either of these were 
born, and only slightly modified by each in his 
own way. The late Rev. Principal Lee of Edin- 
burgh, I believe, satisfied Dr. Mackelvie of this, 
but not till after he had published his Zife of 
Bruce in 1837. Had another edition been called 
for, Dr. M. would in all probability have modified 
some of his statements. The late Principal Lee 
had acquired more correct information on such 
points than any other of the present century ; and 
although willing te communicate when requested, 
has, it is understood, left behind him little to afford 


a clue to others. W. A. 


Knights made by Cromwell (2" §., viii. 18. 31.) 
—In Harl. MS. (6146.) is a trick of the arms of 
one of Cromwell's knights: ‘Collonell S* Tho. 
Pryde knited per y® Protector Oliver, 1657.” 

Gu. on a chev. between 3 lions’ heads, erased 
arg. two eels naiant respecting each other. Crest. 
A lion’s head erased or, between two palin 
branches disposed in orle vert. Cu. Horrer. 


Richard Pepys (2™ 8S. viii. 46.) — The Richard 
Pepys born 1643 was no doubt son of Richard 
Pepys of Ashen in the county of Essex, by Mary, 
daughter of John Scott of Water Belchamp in the 
same county. He is said to have been a student 
at Cambridge, but his college has not been as- 
certained. He ultimately settled at Warfield, 
in Berks, and died at Hackney in May, 1722. 
The Pepys of Pembroke Hall, B.A. 1662, was 
named Robert. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Woodroof (Asperula odorata) (2 S. viii. 13,35.) 
— Having carefully compared a specimen in my 
herbarium, gathered at the Okelei Lake, in the 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, province Eutin, with 
a British one gathered at Brixton, I find that there 
is no material difference in them, except that the 
German Waldmeister grows in general a little 
larger than our British woodruff. 8. K. 


Inn Signs by Eminent Artists §. vii. 522.)— 
The city of Norwich affords another instance in 
addition to that given by Mr. Woopwarp. ‘The 
elder Crome, who commenced life as a house- 
painter, painted a sign for “ The Sawyers” in St. 
Martin's. After doing duty for several years, it 
was taken down by the owner of the house, the 
late Peter Finch, Esq., and by him carefully pre- 
served till the time of his death, some seven or 
eight months since. Mr. Finch’s personalty being 
dispersed on that event, the present writer has 
lost all farther traces of it. T. B. B. H. 


__“ Englishry” and “ Trishry” (2™ viii. 12.)— 
These words, employed by Lord Macaulay and 
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queried by your correspondent, are terms recog- 
nised in our language ; and both of them may be 
found in Wright's excellent Universal Pronouneing 
Dictionary. “ TIrishry, the people of Ireland.” 
“ Englishry,” is the modern representative of a 
very old word. ‘ Englecarie, Englicherie, Engle- 
seyre. [Old law term] the being an Englishman.” 
(Bailey, Dic. Britan.) In Cowel’s Law Dic- 
tionary may be found a full account of the word 
in its legal sense, under the various forms of 
“Englecery, Englechery, Englechire, or Eng- 
lishery, in Latin, Engleceria.” Tuomas Boys. 


Rev. Richard Lufkin §S. viii. 53.) — We 
doubt not that he is identical with Richard Love- 
kin of Jesus College, Cambridge, who commenced 
M.A. 1615. The statement that he lived to 110 
seems to us highly improbable. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Watermarks in Paper (2" §. vi. 434. 491.; vii. 
110. 265.) ‘The Jllustrirtes Familien-Journal 
(ister Band, No. 276. s. 159.) brings home to 
Suabia the invention of making paper from linen 
rags, and says it was first put into practice by the 
Holbein family of Ravensburg. The oldest docu- 
ment on this kind of paper is dated a. p. 1301. 
Now, as the Holbein arms bore a bull's head, we 
find this symbol imprinted as watermark in all 
the paper from the old Ravensburg mill. And 
in Pomerania, in Friesland, in Paris, in Bohemia, 
records are extant, written on this so-called bull’s- 
head-paper, the oldest linen paper existing. Faust 
and Schoeffer used it to their first impressions. 
On many sheets we also find a clapper or rattle, 
such as, in olden time, the lepers carried, to warn 
the approaching wayfarers of their dangerous 
neighbourhood. This symbol is related to the 
Holbein Hospital for Lepers at Ravensburg, to 
which a part was assigned in the Flatterbach 
papermill. From the identical family sprang the 
two painters Holbein, of whom the last became 
one of the greatest ornaments of the German 
School. The town of Ravensburg to this time 
has kept on with paper-making. 

From the Navorscher's Bijblad* for 1853, pp. 
xiv. and xv., it however appears that linen-paper 
was already known in the twelfth century. Thus 
the question arises, does the paper from before 
1301 exhibit a watermark ? and, if not, does not 
the mark only denote a progress in paper-making ? 
For, if the first query could be replied to affirm- 
atively, we should have the means at least to guess 


* The Navorscher’s Bijblad, or Apperdix to the Navor- 
scher, was started in 1853, in order to receive the subse- 
quent answers to questions which had already been treated 
in the Narorscher. Thus more room was git in the 
mother-paper for going on with fresh subjects, an 
the same time, an opportunity was opened for once more 
reverting to an old subject and more fully elucidating 
what had been said. 
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the dates of such documents as are on water- 

marked paper, but are dateless. The honour, 

ascribed to the Holbein family, seems to deserve 

clipping in so far that its members have only 

been the inventors of making watermarks in paper. 

Did I guess aright ? J. H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, July 14. 1859. 


John Allington (2™ §. viii. 46.) — John Alling- 
ton was of Queen's College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1625-6, M.A. 1629, rector of Uppingham, and 
vicar of Leamington, a good preacher, and author 
of several works. We know not the date of his 
death, but hope through the medium of your co- 
lumns to obtain it. C. H. & Tuompson Cooren. 

Cambridge. 


Tooth and Egg Metal, Tutenag (2 8. vii. 478. 
519. ; viii. 388.) —The transmutation of tutenag into 


tooth-and-egg, a3 recently set forth in the pages of 


“N. & Q,,” is a very amusing instance of what 
our vernacular can effect; but what is the word 
tutenag itself? Some say it is Portuguese, some 
Chinese, some Indian. 

If your correspondent, who tells us that tutenag 
is * Indian, as its derivation shows,” will only 


(2°¢S. VITL. Jury 25. 


| metal); prata Teutonica, f., (German silver). 


trace this derivation to our satisfaction, and tell | 


us to what Indian language he refers it, we then 
can convince ourselves, and of course there will 
be no room for farther controversy upon the sub- 
ject; but whether this can be done remains to be 
seen. As to the Chinese origin of the word tu- 
tenag, this is so far from according with the 
views of Dr. Morrison, that in his English- Chinese 
Dictionary that learned lexicographer gives us 
tutenag as an English word, for which the Chinese 
is pih-yuen. 

My reasons for preferring, in the present state 
of the question, a Portuguese derivation for tute- 
nag, dre briefly these. What we now call Ger- 
man silver, which is one of the many alloys that 
have been termed tutenag, does not appear to 
have been made in Europe till about the com- 
mencement of the present century; and some 
of us may well remember its introduction into 
this country under the name of albata. But 
various alloys, resembling in their appearance 
German silver, and known by the name of white 
copper (Weiss-Kupfer) were made in Germany 
long before. The Portuguese, meeting with a 
similar article in their early commerce with India 


and China, would at once be struck with the re- | Quarante onces, consists in the fact that the old 


semblance ; and, speaking in their own language, | 


would naturally call it prata Teutonica (German 
silver). Teutonica thus becomes the trade name 


of the eastern article; and in due time comes | 


back to Europe, transmuted into tutenag. 


Tutenag is also called tutenago (Encyc., and | 


Beckmann) and tutenaga (Moraes). These last 
two forms represent the Portuguese masculine 


and feminine :— metal Teutonico, m., (German 


Teutonico, Teutonica; hence Tutenago, Tute- 
naga — Tutenag. 

The Chinese pih yuen, already mentioned, has 
experienced in its passage to Europe the stil 
more extraordinary transmutation into packyyn 
and pakfong ! Tuomas Boys. 


Orchestra at Handel's Commemoration: the 
Bassoon (2™ §. vii. 370.) — It seems surprising, 
in looking over the list of instruments, to find 
such a predominance of bassoons—25 to 21 vio- 
loncelli— while at the Philbarmoniec at the pre- 
sent time we have but 2 bassoons to 8 celli; or 
four times the number. At the Societé des Con- 
certs at Paris there are 4 bassoons to 8 celli, 
and the quality of the bass is much improved, and 
the reeds of the oboe and clarinet better balanced. 

Still stranger is the list of the orchestra given 
by Mr. Husk (p. 290.), where they are 7 bas- 
soons to only 2 *violinchelloes.” It would be 
very interesting to the musical antiquary if the 
readers of “N. & Q.” would, from time to time, 
contribute lists of the orchestras on different great 
occasions; the comparison would, I believe, turn 
out to be very curious. A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


“ Night: a Poem” (2 §. viii. 11.) — A. D. is 
doubtless correct as to the matter of fact; but I 
suspect the poem, the authorship of which was in- 
quired after by a previous correspondent, was one 
bearing the same title, and published anonymously 
by the late Ebenezer Elliott, and will be found 
among his collected Works. “ Night,” said the 
Monthly Reviewer, “is in the very worst style of 
ultra-German bombast and horror.” <A dictum, 
which, like some of the earlier criticisms on 
Wordsworth —if read by the light of subsequent 
productions — few, if any, of the admirers of the 
* Corn Law Rbymer,” will consent to indorse. 


J.H. 


Nostradamus : “ Cing Mars” (24 §. viii. 50.) 
—In the Middle Ages the French word mare was 
not unfrequently written mar. The word signi- 
fied, too, not only a certain amount of money, but 
a weight, of eight ounces: consequently Cing 
Mars (five marks) will be equivalent to Quarante 
onces (forty ounces). Henry T. River. 


In answer to the question of F. Z., the pun, 


French “ mare d'argent” being equivalent to eight 

ounces, “cing mar(c)s” was or were equal to 

Sorty ounces. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 


Peg Tankard (2™ §. vii. 434.) —This peg tankard 
evidently belonged to a Pomeroy, but, as to date, 


who can assign one without ocular inspection ? 
V.R. 


1 

J | 


ge4 §, VIII. 23. °59.] 


Pregnancy a ground of Reprieve (2™ S. viii. 29.) 
— The ground for the “reprieve” under the cir- 
cumstances respecting which Acne inquires, was 
that bare humanity forbade the extinction of a 
guiltless life, along with that of the criminal. But 
the following, from Hudibras (Part 11. canto 1. 
ll. 883, 884.), will show that the “ vulgar error” 
(if it be one, in the strict sense of the term), is of 
wide spread and long standing : — 

“ Who, therefore, in a strait, may freely 
Demand the clergy of her belly.” 
B. B. Woopwarp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Bull and Bear (2" §. vii. 385. &c.) — Your 


ing. I do not say t 
but he will pardon if I doubt still whether they 
were very generally used. Swift, it is true (Joc. 
eit.), says Curll sold the Thirty-nine Articles to 
the Jews, who converted him “for a Bull;” but 


action, and not to the person. Again, it is very 
curious that in Foote’s Mayor of Garratt (written 
in 1763), although one of the principal characters 
is a stockbroker, and though, on account of his 
bearishness, he is called Bruin, yet there is not 
the slightest allusion to Bulls and Bears in con- 
nexion with the Stock Exchange throughout the 
piece ; and, when we think how irresistible a 
pun always was to Foote, it seems impossible to 
believe that these phrases were familiar to him. 
I hope your correspondent Mr. Wru1e will not 
lose sight of the subject. It is not only curious 
in itself, but, as he suggests, it may assist us much 
in judging how far to rely on Horace Walpole’s 
knowledge, or rather affected ignorance, of things 
of the day. A.A 


Poets’ Corner. 


John Redmayne (2 §. viii. 46.) — John Red- 
mayne was of Caius College, Cambridge; B.A. 
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John Heylin (2"* §. viii. 46.) — John Heylin 
was of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1622-3, M.A. 1626. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Fourth, (Camden 
Society.) 

The volumes of The Camden Miscellany have always 
been among the most popular of any issued by the 
Society; and our readers may judge from the curiosity 
and interest of the contents of the present volume how 


| far it is likely to equal its predecessors in the favour of 


has mistaken my mean- | 
iat the terms were not known, | 


the Members. It contains seven articles: —I. 4 London 
Chronicle during the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIIL., edited from the Original MS. in the Cottonian Li- 
brary by Mr. Hopper. Ul. The Expenses of the Judges of 
Assize riding the Western and Oxford Circuits temp. 
Elizabeth, 1596—1601, from the MS. Account Book of 
Thomas Walmysley, One of the Judges of the Common 


ow | Pleas, edited by Mr. Durrant Cooper. Ill. The Skryve- 
here it is evident the phrase applies to the trans- | 


ner’s Play: The Incredulity of St. Thomas; from a MS, 
in the Possession of John Sykes, M.D., of Doncaster, 
edited by Mr. Collier. IV. The Childe of Bristow, a Poem 
by John Lydgate, edited, from the Original MS. in the 
British Museum, by Mr. Mopper. V. Sir Edward Lake's 
Account of his Interviews with Charles I., edited by Mr. 
Langmead. VI. The Letters of Pope to Atterbury when 
in the Tower of London, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols. 
And the last article is, VII. Supplementary Note to the 
Discovery of the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell in March, 
1627-8, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols, who contributed the 
original paper on the subject in the second volume of 
The Camden Miscellany. 

Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army during the 
Great Civil War, kept by Richard Symonds; now First 
Published from the Original MS, in the British Museum. 
Edited by Charles Long, M.A. (Camden Society.) 

This Diary of an officer who, at the outbreak of the 
Civil Wars, joined the Royal standard—and who, during 
the various operations in which he was engaged, seems 
never to have lost sight of his ruling passion —the love 
of topography, genealogy, and heraldry — but to have 
marched, note-book in hand, ready to jot down whatever 


| he saw in old churches or mansions illustrative of his 


1644-5, M.A. 1648, D.D. by royal mandate, 1661. 


In the printed Graduati he is called Redman, and | fo, Symonds’ notes would be altogether forgotten. Parry, 


his college is not given. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Herbert Knowles (2°* §. viii. 55.) — Herbert 
Knowles was born at Gomersall, near Leeds, in 
1798. Brother of J. C. Knowles, an. eminent 
barrister on the Northern Circuit, and Q. C. 
Destined for the ledger at Liverpool ; was placed 
in the Grammar School at Richmond ; lauded by 
Montgomery in “ The Christian Poet.” Died at 
Gomersall, Feb. 17, 1817. He left behind him a 
manuscript volume of poems, the earliest of which 
was published in the Literary Gazette for 1824. 
His “ Three Tabernacles” is a fine composition.— 
Carlisle's Hist, of Endowed Grammar 


favourite studies, has long been known to antiquaries as 
a valuable record of much that-is now lost, and which but 


Shaw, Hutchins, Nichols, Lysons, and Walpole, have all 
made use of the original MS. This is now placed at the 
service of all interested in the pursuits which occupied 
the attention of Richard Symonds; and their thanks are 
due to the Camden Society for undertaking the publica- 
tion of this curious volume, and in an especial degree to 
Mr. Long for the trouble bestowed on its editorship. We 
ought to add, that it is accompanied by that great essen- 
tial to a work like the present —a full and well-compiled 
Index of Names and Places. 


The Quarterly Review, No. 211., July, 1859. (Murray.) 

The present Quarterly, if somewhat less political than 
usual, is, if possible, more varied and amusing. Its only 
political article, The Invasion of England, is devoted to 
the important subject which is at last engaging, as it 
ought to have done long since, the attention of all par- 
ties, the defences of the country. The Progress of Geology, 
and The Islands of the Pacific, are articles calculated to 
interest the man of science. Two capital biographical 
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sketches are furnished on the subject of Erasmus and 
Burgon’s Life of Tytler. A pleasant gossipy paper on 
Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assurance balances another 
on Mr. Chappell’s valuable history of Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, and the number is completed by one of 
those graphic and well-written sketches of the English 
counties which have formed features of the later Quar- 
terlies —Berkshire, “ the royal county,” forming the sub- 
ject of the present paper. 

Bentley's Quarterly Review. No. Il. July. (Bentley. 

Bentley's Quarterly flushes its crimson banner boldly 
before the whole army of littérateurs, as if ready to break 
a lance with all or any of them. The present number is 
strongly political, having no less than three articles on 
subjects of political interest— The Faction Fights; France; 
and The Campaign in Italy. The interests of Art also re- 
ceive especial attention in the present number, in two 
articles devoted to The Dramas of the Day and The Art 
Erhibition of 1859. The Rev. Mr. Bellew, Mr. Spurgeon, 
and the Rector of Winchilsea furnish materials for an in- 
teresting paper on Popular Preaching. Philosophical 


minds are catered for in an article on Modern German | 


Philosophy. Mr. Ross’s excellent edition of Lord Corn- 

wallis’s Correspondence is the subject of a capital article 
as much on Ireland as on Lord Cornwallis; nor must we 
omit to notice a well-written paper on Adam Bede and 
other recent Novels. 
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